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terview with her; but to what purpose? I could not 
expect that she would quit her home, and accompany 
me in my hazardous lite among the mountains. She 
had been brought up too tenderly for that; and when 
I looked upon the women who were associated with 
some of our troop, I could not have borne the idea of 
her being their companion, All retura to my fgrmer 
lite was likewise hopeless; for aprice was set upon 
my head. Still I determined to see her; the very 
hazard and fraitiessness of the thing made me furious 
to accomplish it. 

It is about three weeks since I persuaded our cap- 
tain to draw down to the vicinity of Frosinone, in 
hopes of entrapping some of its inhabitants, and com- 
pelling them toa ransom. We were lying in am- 
bush towards evening, not far from the vineyard of 
Rosetta’s father. I stole quietly trom my companions, 
and drew near to reconnoitre the place of her frequent 


How my heart beat, when among the vines, I be- 
held the gleamings of a white dress! I knew it must 
be Rosetta’s; it being rere for any female of the place 
to dress in white. Ladvaneed seeretly and without 
noise, until putting aside the vines, I stood suddenly 
before her. She uttered a piereing shriek, but f 
seized her in my arms, put my hand upon her 
mouth, and conjured her to be silent. I poured out 
all the frenzy of my passion; offered to renounce my 
mode of life, to put my fate in her hauds, to fly with 
her where we might live in safetytogether. All that 
I could say or do, would not pacity her. Instead of 
love, horror and affright seemed to have taken pos- 
session of her breast. She struggled partly from my 
grasp, and filled'the air with her cries. In an in- 
stant the captain and the rest of my companions were 
around us. I would have given any thing at that 
moment had she been safe out of our hands, and in 
her father’s house. It was too late. The captain 
pronounced her a prize, and ordered that she should 
be borne to the mountains. I represented to him that 
she was my prize, that I had a previous claim to her; 
and I mentioned my former attachment. He sneer- 
ed bitterly in replyj observed that brigands had no 
business with village intrigues, and that, according 
to the laws of the troop, all spoils of the kind were 
determined by lot. Love and jealousy were raging in 
a heart, but 1 had to choose between obedience and 

th. I surrendered her to the captain, and we 
made for the mountains. She was overcome by af- 
fright, and her steps were so feeble and faltering, 
that it was necessary to support her. 1 could not 
endure the idea (hat my comrades should touch her, 
and assaming a forced tranquillity, begged that she 
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very, Dr, SONG—ROSALIE CLARE. 
in the U, Who owns not she’s p “erless—who calls her not fair— 
the late Who questions the beauty of Rosalie Clare ? 
Let him saddle his charger and wend to the field, 
ker, Mr, And theugh coated in proof, he must perish or yield: 
H KEN. For no falchion can parry, no corselet can bear 
R The lance that is couched for young Rosalie Clare. 
the Rev. 
; bl ts are flowing, and wit at the board 
while the blood of the is poured, | 
i d fond wishes for fair ones around offered up 
ALLOW a, cach lip that is wet with the dew of the cup— 
U House, What name on the brimmer floats oftener there, 
io ANN Or is whispered more warmly than Rosalie Clare? 
: may talk of the land of the olive and vine— 
hambers, or the maids of the Ebro, the Arno or Ritine ;— 
SMITH, , Of Houris that gladden the East wich their smiles, 
Where the sea’s studded over with green summer isles;— | walks. 
Mr. ADS But what flower of far away clime can compare 
; er With the blossom of ours—bright Rosalie Clare ! 
ae Who owns not she's peerless—who calls her not fair? 
Mr. BAR- Let him meet but the glanees of Rosalie Clare ! 
N, both of Let him listto her voice—let him gaze on her form— 
And if, tearing and seeing, his soul do not warm, 
JOSEPH Let him go breathe it out in some less happy air 
‘Kensing- Than that which is bless’d by sweet Rosalie 
SELECT TALES. ; 
THE YOUNG ROBBER,—BY W, IRVING. | 
1 was born at the little town of Frosinone, which 
lies at the skirts of Abruzzi. My father had a lit- 
Inges, Br, tle property in trade, and gave me some education, 
‘Mire MA- as he intended me for the church, but I had kept 
, gay company too much to relish the cowl, so I grew 
SUGENIA up a loiterer about the place. 1 wasa heedless fel- 
le, of this low, a little quarrelsome on oceasion, but good hu- 
moured in the main, so I made my way yery well 
om A for atime, until I fell in love. There lived in our 
i, and one town a surveyor, or land bailiff, of the prince’s, who 
the oldest had a young daughter, a beautiful girl of sixteen,— 
She was looked upon as something better than the 
ing illness, common run of our townsfolk, and kept almost en- 
Me PE- tirely at home. I saw her occasionally, and became 
peters madly in love with her, she looked so fresh and ten- 
AT STOD. F&F der, and so Gifferent from the sunburnt females te 
whom I had been accustomed. d 
in her 40th As my father kept me in money, I always dressed 
les GHG well, and took all opportunities of showing myself 
n her 80th to advantage in the eyes of the little beauty, I used 
to see her at church; and as I could playa little upon 
arlestown, the guitar, I gave her a tune sometimes under her 


U.S. Navy, window of an evening; and I tried to have interviews 


with her io her father’s vineyard, not far from the 


pee town, where she sometimes walked. She was evi- 
. ‘ dently pleased with me, bat she was young and shy, 
) FARLEY, and her father kept a strict eye upon her, and took 


alarm at my attentions, for he had a bad opinion of 
me, and looked for a better match for his daughter. 
I became furious at the difficulties thrown in my 


ore illness, 
ll. Birkey, 


ver. MARY way, having been aceustemed always to easy success 
neoeks. among the women, being considered one of the 
ring iness, smartest young fellows of the place. 

yin the 40th Her father brought home a suitor for her; a rich 
IZABETH farmer froma neighbouring town, ‘The wedding day 
Hi pile, mer- was appointed, and preparations were making. I 


gota sight of her at her window, and F thought she 
looked sadly at me. 1 determinedj that the match 
should not take place, cost what it might. 1 met her 
intended bridegroom in the mrrket place, and could 


WOLFF, in 


arlet fever, 


ae not restrain the expression of my rage. A few hot 
of her rela: words passed between us, when I drew my stiletto, 
N. J. Miss and stabbed him to the heart. I fled to a neighbour- 
garden, Phi- J ing chureh for refuge, and with a little money I ob- 
long ae iyie tained absolution; but I did not dare to venture from 

, At that time, our Captain was forming his troop. 
FINDLAY, He had known me from my boyhood, and hearing of 


_ my situation, came to me io secret, and made such 
offers, that L agreed to enlist myself among his follow- 
ers. Indeed, [had more than once taken to this 
mode of life, having known several brave fellows of 
the mountains, who used to spend their money free- 
ly among us youngsters of the town. LT accordingly 
left my asylum late one night, repaired to the place 

» of meeting; took the oaths prescribed, and became 
one of the troop. We were for some time in a dis- 
tant part of the mountains, and our wild adventurous 
kind of life hit my fancy wonderfully, and diverted 

Menzies, ia my thoughts. At length they returned with‘all vio- 

lence to the recollection of Rosetta. ‘The soliwde 

W REN, late in which I often found myself, gave me time to brood 


sorivig itlnes®, over her image, and as I have kept watch over our 


eners in this 
ner in Eng: 


iess. LELA 
20. G. Kurts, 


ering illness, 
R. GREEN, 


1, Mr. JOHN 
‘able citizens 


might be confided to me, as-one to whom she was 
more accustomed. The captain regarded me fora 
moment with a searching look, but 1 bore it without 
flinching, and he consented. [took her in my arms; 
she was almost senseless. Her head rested on my 
shoulder, her mouth was near to mine. I felt her 
breathe on my face, and it seemed to fan the flame 
which devoured me. Oh God! to have this glowing 
treasure in my arms, and yet to think that it was not 
mine. 

We arrived at the foot of the mountain. I ascend- 
ed it with difficulty, particularly where the woods 
were thick; but Ll would not relinquish my delicious 
vurthen. IL reflected with rage, however, that I roust 
soon do so. “Lhe thoughts that so delicate a creature 
must be abandoned to my rude companions maddea- 
ed me. I felt tempted, the stiletto in my hand, to 
cut my way through them all, and bear her off in 
triumph. I seareely conceived the idea, before 1 
perceived its rashness; but my brain was fevered 
with the thought that any but myself should enjoy 
her charms. 1 endeavoured to outstrip my compan- 
ions by the quickness of my movements; and to get a 
little distance ahead, in case any favourable oppor- 
tunity to escape should present. Vain effort! The 
voice of the captain suddenly ordered a halt. I trem- 
bled, but had to obey, ‘The poor girl partly opened 
a languid eye, but was without strength or motion. 
[laid her upon the grass. The captain darted on 
me a terrible look of suspicion, and ordered me to 
scour the woods with my companions, in search of 
some shepherd who might be sent to her father’s to 
demand a ransom, 

Isaw at once the peril. To resist with violence 
was certain death: but to leave her alone, in the pow- 
er of the captain!—! spoke out then with a ferver 
inspired by my passion and my despair. I reminded 
the captain that I was the first to seize her; that she 
Was my prize, and that my previous attachment for 
her should make her sacred among my companions. 
1 insisted, therefore, that he should pledge me his 
word to respect her; otherwise I should refuse obe- 
dience to his orders. His only reply was to cock 
his carbine; and,at the signal my comrades did the 
same. ‘They laughed with cruelty at my impotent 
rage. What could Ldo? I felt the madness of re- 
sistance. J was menaced on all hands, and my coms 
panions obliged me to follow them. She remained 
alone witb the chief: yes, alone, and almost lifeless! 


Mrs. MARY sleeping camp in the mountains, my feelings have 

laster, of this . been aroused almost to a fever. 
At length we shifted our ground, and determined 
THOM PSON, to make a descent upon the road between Terracina 
~ N. ~. » and Naples. In the course of our expedition, we pass- 
TTA, wilt of * ed a day or two in the woody mountains which rise. 
' : » eabove Frosinone. I cannot tell you how I felt when 
65 years, Mr _ Llooked down upon the place, and distinguished the 
residence of Rosetta. I determined to have an in- 


Here the robber paused in his recital, overpower- 


ed by his emotions. Great drops of sweat stood on 
his forehead; he panted rather than breathed; his 
brawny bosom rose and fell like the waves of a trou- 
bled sea. When he had become a little calm, he 
continued his recital. 

1 was not long in finding a shepherd, said he. 1 
ran with the rapidity of a deer, eager, if possible, to 
get back before what I dreaded might take place. [ 
had left my companions far behind, and I rejoined 
them before they had reached one half the distance 
I had made. | hurried them hack to the place where 
we had left the captain. As we approached, I be- 
held him seated by the side of Rosetta. His triuanph- 
ant look, and the desolate condition of the unfortu- 
nate girl, left me no doubt of her fate. 1 know not 
how | restrained my fury. . 

It was with extreme difficulty, and by guiding her 
hand, that she was made to trace a few characters, 
requesting her father to send 300 dollars as her 
ransom. The letter was despatched by the shep- 
herd. When he was gone, the chief turned sternly 
to me: **You have set an example,” said he, ‘‘of 
mutiny and self-will, which, if indulged, would be 
ruinous to the troop. Had I treated you as our laws 
require, this bullet would have been driven through 
your brain. But you are an old friend; I have borne 
patiently with your fury and your folly: I have even 
protected you from a foolish passion that would have 
unmanned you. As to the girl, the laws of our as- 
sociation must have their course.” So saying, he 
gave lis commands, lots were drawn, and the help- 
less girl was abandoned to the froop,.— 

Here the robber paused again, panting with fury, 
and it was some moments before he could resume 
his story. 

Hell, said he, was raging in my heart. I beheld 
the impossibility of avenging myself, and I felt that, 
according to the articles in which we stood bound to 
one another, the captain was in the right. I rushed 
in frenzy from the place: I threw myself upon the 
earth; tore up the grass with my hands, and gnashed 
my teeth in agony and rage. When at length I re- 
turned, I beheld the wretched victim, pale, dishe- 
velled; her dress torn and disordered—An emotion 
of pity subdued my fiercer feelings. 1 bore her to 
the foot of a tree, and leaned her gently against it. 
I took my gourd, which was filled with wine, and 
applying it to her lips, endeavoured to make her 
swallow alittle. To what a condition was she re- 
covered! She, whom l-had once seen the pride of 
Frosinone; who, but a short time before, L had be- 
held sporting in her father’s vineyard, so fresh, so 
beautiful, so happy! Her teeth were clenched; her 
eyes fixed on the ground; her form without motion, 
and in a state of absolute insensibility. I hung over 
her in an agony of recollection of all that she had 
been, and ot anguish at what Il now beheld her. I 
darted around a look of horror at my companions, 
who seemed like so many fiends, exulting at the 
downtall of an angel, and I felt a horror at myself for 
being their accomplice. 

The captain, always suspicious, saw, with his 
usual penetration, what was passing within me, and 
ordered me to go upon the ridge of woods to keep 
a look out upon the neighbourhood and wait the re- 
turn of the shepherd. 1 obeyed, of course, stifling 
the fury that raged within me, though I felt for the 
moment that he was my most deadly foe. 

On my way, however, a ray of reflection came 
across my mind. I perceived that the captain was 
but following with strictness the terrible laws to 
which we had sworn fidelity. That the passion by 
which I had been blinded might with justice have 
been fatal to me but for his forbearance; that he had 
penetrated my soul, and had taken precautions, by 
sending me out of the way, to prevent my commit- 
ling any excess in my anger. From that instant I 
felt that I was capable of pardoning him. 

Occupied with these thoughts, 1 arrived at the foot 
of the mountain. ‘The country was solitary and se- 
cure; and in a short time I beheld the shepherd at a 
short distance crossing the plain. 1 hastened to meet 
him. He had obtaired nothing. He had found the 
father plunged in the deepest distress. He had read 
the letier with violent emotion, and then calming 
himself with a sudden exertion, he had replied cold- 
ly, ‘* My daughter has been dishonoured by these 
wretches; let her be returned without ransom or let 
her die!” . 

I shuddered at this reply. I knew, according to 
the laws of our troop, her death was inevitable. Our 
oaths required it. I felt, nevertheless, that, not hav- 
ing been able to have her to myself, I could become 
her executioner! 

The robber again paused with agitation. I sat mus- 
ing upon his last frightful words, which proved to 
what excess the passion may be carried when escaped 
from all moral restraint. There was a horrible ve - 
rity io this story that reminded me of some of the 
tragic fictions of Dante. 

We now come toa fatal moment, resumed the 
bandit. After the report of the shepherd, I returned 
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the refusal of the father. Ata signal, which we all 
understood, we followed him some distance from the 
victim. He there pronounced her'sentence of death. 
Every one stood ready to execute his order; but I in- 
terfeved. L observed that there was something due 
to pity, as well as to justice. ‘That was as ready as 
any One to approve the implacable law which was to 
serve as a warning toall those who hesitated to pay 
the ransoms demanded for our prisoners, but that, 
though the sacrifice was proper, it ought to be made 
without eruelty. ‘Fhe night is approaching, con- 
tinued I; she will soon be wrapped in sleep: let her 
then be despatched. All that I now claim on the 
score of former fondness for her is, let me strike the 
blow. I will do it as surely, but more tenderly than 
another, 

Several raised their voices against my proposition, 
but the captain imposed silence on them. He told 
me Il might conduct her into a thicket at some dis- 
tance, and he relied upon my promise. 

_T hastened to seize my prey. There was a forlorn 
kind of triumph at having at length become her ex- 
clusive possessor. 1 bore her off into the thickness 
of the forest. She remained in the same state of in- 
sensibility and stupor. I was thankful that she did 
not recollect me; tor had she once murmured my 
name, I should have been overcome. She slept at 
length in the arms of him who was to poniard her. 
Many were the conflicts I underwent before I could 
bring myselt to strike the blow. My heart had be- 
come sore by the recent conflicts it had undergone, 
and I dreaded lest, by procrastination, some other 
should become her executioner. When her repose 
had continued for some time, I separated myself 
gently from her, that I might not disturb her sleep, 
and seizing suddenly my poniard, plunged it into her 
bosom. A painful and concentrated murmur, but 
without any convulsive movement, accompanied her 
last sigh. So perished this unfortunate. 

THE JILTED, OR EARLY ATTACHMENT.S 
(As true a story as ever was written.) 
“* Beware how you loiter in vain 
Among nymphs of a higher degree.” 

Mark Anthony Snubbs was the youngest son of a 
respectable butcher in Leeds. Even in childhood, 
young Snubbs was remarkable for an ambition, 
which soared beyond the narrow sphere to which his 
birth threatened to confine him, He disdained to 
associate with the young butchers of the neighbour- 
hood, and attached himself to the genteeler society 
of attorneys’ clerks and mercers’ apprentices—a cir- 
cumstance which excited the indignation of his fa- 
ther, who threatened to disinherit him, on pretence 
of his being too fine a gentleman to do credit to au 
honorable calling. But, fortunately, the young man’s 
maternal uncle, a silk weaver in the place, viewed 
his character in a more favourable light; he admire 
ed his nephew’s spirit, and, resolving to encourage 
it, obtained for him the place of a shop boy with an 
eminent haberdasher in London. In this situation 
young Snoubbs neglected no opportunity of cultivat- 
ing the graces; and as he, at the same time, had 
tolerable parts, a modest assurance, and a ready 
tongue, he rose so rapidly in his master’s favour, 

that he was appointed to travel for the house to the 
north of England, and to Scotland. This appoint- 
mot had long been the aim of our hero’s exertions, 

and the object of his ambitious wishes, and Alexap- 

der of Macedon felt not greater pride, when he had 
first tamed the fierceness of Bueephalus, than did 
Snubbs, when he found himself master of a stout 
hackney, trotting on the highway to happiness and 
Carlisle. It was here that he met, for the first time, 
the aceomplished Miss Geraldine Snooks, the daugh- 
ter and heiress of a rich attorney. He had the ho- 
nour of dancing with her at the charity ball; he af- 
terwards met her at a tea party, and took the liberty 
of offering to accompany her next morning to a con- 
cert. His attentions now became more particular; 
he visited her at her father’s house—stole her fan— 
wrote verses upon her French poodle—and, in short, 
had made a strong impression upon her affections, 
when he was discovered, one morning, kissing his 
mistress’s hand, and trying to prevail with her to 
accompany him upon his northern excursion, as far as 
Gretna Green, by old Snooks, who kicked him down 

stairs, and fofbade him his house for ever. This 

was a severe blow to his hopes; and Snubbs, in the 

heigit of his indignation, meditated claiming satis- 

faction from the attorney, either by the duello or an 

action for assault. Upon further reflection, how- 

ever, he adopted the more prudent and christian ree 

solution of overlooking the affront, in consideration 

of his love for the fair Geraldine. 

He immediately quitted Carlisle, where he had 

Jost his heart, and, we are sorry fo add, his book of 

patterns; the latter loss, however, was scarcely felt 

before it was relieved, by the restoration of the ar- 

ticle, with a hastily written and indifferently spelt 

note from Miss Snooks, expressing sympathy for 


with him, and the chieftain received from his lips 


his sufferings, and swearing unalterable attachment 
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to his person and fortunes. The truth is, the pat- 
terns had slipped from the pocket of Mark Anthony’s 
inexpressibles, during his somewhat precipitous re- 
treat before the enraged Octavius Snooks. The con- 
stancy of his mistress greatly consoled our hero under 
the indignity he had just experienced, and he com- 
forted himself with the thought, that ‘‘ the coarse of 
true love never did run smooth”—a truth which was 
farther confirmed in his own experience, by his horse 
stumbling on a piece of new-laid road, and deposit- 
ing the unhappy lover ina dry ditch. Snubbs did 
not allow this accident to ruffle his lately recovered 
equanimity; on the contrary, as he discovered that 
his nag had lost a shoe, he led him, with much ten- 
derness, to a neighbouring smithy; and while the 
grim master of the forge was pertorming his office, 
our lover availed himself of the unavoidable delay to 
ena few stanzas to his mistress, in imitation of 
henstone’s ** Pastoral Ballad.” In this piece he 
paints the pangs of absence, threatens to break his 
pipe and crook, and pathetically recommends his 
sheep and his goats to the care of his brother swains, 
as he is entirely occupied with his passion for the 
divine Snooks. After despatching this effusion by a 
ragged little cyclops, whom he bribed with a six- 
pence and a glass of purl, he resumed his journey, 
and arrived safe in Glasgow, where he, for a time, 
forgot his Jove, in transacting the business of hisem- 
ployers. Buta short excursion which he had occa- 
sion to take into the Highlands, effectually recalled 
his attention to love and the muses. During his pas- 
sage by steam, from Balloch to the head of Loch- 
Lomond, he composed a long elegy, of which the 
following stanzas are a fragment: 


«¢ While hapless exile, on a distant shore, 
I wander far from joy and Geraldine: 
Still mid the torrest’s rush, the tempest’s roar, 
Angelic Snooks! my heart is ever thine. 


Ah! should my bark, when winds too rudely blow, 
Be doom’d to perish in this boundless sea, 

Wilt thou, my Snooks—I know thou wilt—bestow 
A tear for him who died for love of thee?” 


It does not clearly appear that Mr. Snubbs was 


entitled to consider himself «s dying for love of 


Miss Snooks, even in the event of the catastrophe 
which he here contemplates, seeing that the exclu- 
sive object of his excursion on Loch Lomond— 
which, by the way, he somewhat absurdly mistakes 
for a boundless sea—was to make a descent on Glen- 
falloch, and thence pass to Inverary, for the purpose 
ot collecting certain sets of tartan. But poetical 
license must be allowed to a bagman and a lover. 
On his return from this highland excursion, Mark 
Anthony had a short but satisfactory interview with 
his mistress, who gave him a lock ot her hair, which 
we may here mention was of that shade of red which 
is commonly called sandy-colour. In return, Mr. 


Snubbs presented her with an elegant tweezer-case; 


vows of the most lasting attachment were mutually 


pledged between the lovers, and a day fixed for their 
In the mean while, Mr. Snubbs consi- 
dered himself bound, in honour, to return without 
delay to London, and give his employers an account 


elopement. 


of his northern journey. This account was found to 
be highly satisfactory; and the manager of the com- 
mercial house to which he was attached was so 
leased with his diligence and success, he promoted 
him, from a trotting galloway and ninety pounds per 
‘annum, to a higher salary, and the luxury of a gig. 
Greatly elated with his promotion, our traveller lost 
no time in writing to his inamorato an account of his 
brightened prospects; nor was he long in receiving 
an answer, as warm as he could have wished, and 
earnestly pressing him to return immediately to 
Carlisle, where his anxious Geraldine was expecting 
him with open arms. But the gifts of fortune are 
not only fallacious in their own nature—-they are 
also very apt to exert a mischievous influence on the 
character and feelings of individuals. We cannot 
say that Mr. Snubbs’ love was now less warm than 
when he was less favoured by the capricious goddess; 
but finding himself more flush of ready money than 
usual, he resolved to make the most of his bachelor 
liberty, by mixing freely in the gaities of the metro- 
ame He spent much of his time at Astley’s, the 
aymarket, and even ventured once or twice to the 
opera. Such a life of pleasure could not be expected 
to last; and Mark Anthony’s superfluous funds were 
soon exhausted, But, in proportion as his finances 
began to be impaired, his love revived; and he was 
seriously meditating a northern excursion, with the 
intention of acquiring a husband’s claim over the 
person and fortune of his Geraldine, when, fortu- 
nately, his employers resolved to send him thither 
on commercial business. Hitherto we have contem- 
plated Snubbs as the enfunte gate of fortune; but the 
mutability of human affairs extends to bagmen as 
well as to Kings and heroes; and Mark Anthony 
Snubbs, like his great namesake, the tiumvir, was 
destined to be the sport of awoman. Though na- 
turally sanguine, and free from superstition, he 
felt oppressed with a presentiment of evil as he ap- 
roached the ancient city of Caerleon, It was night 
before he arrived at his inn; yet the anxiety which 
he felt would not permit him to call, as usual, for 
his slippers and nighteap; he therefore hurriedly 
discussed a pound and a half of minced collops, with 
a cut of salmon, for his upper; and having swallow. 
ed half a quart of distilled waters, by way of seeuriry 


against the night air, he sallied forth to renconnoitre 
Mr. Sunooks’ premises, and obtain, if possible, an 
interview with his mistress. The wealthy attorney’s 


to characterize its owner’s profession, stood a little 
back from the line of the street, and was surrounded 
with a small, but neat orehard. An iron gate, which 
was secured only by a latch, afforded ready access to 
this second paradise, and Mr. Snubbs succeeded in 
stealing round to his mistress’s window unobserved. 
Here, however, he tapped and whispered in vain; he 
even ventured to hum, in a disconsolate tone, the 
words of a Scotch song: 
This ae night, this ae night, 

O rise and let me in.” 
Still no Miss Snooks echoed back the cadence of his 
song. Ina fitof desperation, the love-sick bagman 
now approached a window, through which streamed 
a flood of light. The shutter was only half closed, 
so that our traveller could easily perceive what was 
doing within; but what pen can describe the horror 
of the unfortunate bagman, when he saw, in Mr. 
Snooks’ best parlour, which was splendidly lighted 
up for the oceasion, with wax tapers and argand lamp, 
Miss Geraldine Snooks in her bridal dress, and smil- 
ing from ear to ear, leading down «dance with an el- 
derly gentleman in tights, with huge gold buckles, 
and a George the Fourth wig, and whom he readily 
recognised as old Oroonoko, the rich tobacconist, for 
whom the fickle Miss Snooks had often expressed a 
particular aversion. At this unexpected sight, 
Snubbs could not suppress an audible groan, which 
instantly interrupted the festivities within, Theat- 
torney, snatching a horse-pistol from the mantel- 
piece, rushed to the door, followed more leisurely 
by the bridegroom, armed with the fire-shovel.— 
Our hero now endeavoured to effect his retreat, but 
unsuccessfully, as one leg was caught in a man-trap, 
whieh Snooks had placed neara favourite apple-tree, 
and the other was held fast by a large house dog, who 
had rushed forth upon the first alarm. The bag 
man’s cries guided the company to the scene of ac- 
tion. Lights were procured, and poor Snubbs was 
at last rescued from his perilous situation, He had 
fortunately received little bodily harm, but his fright 
was excessive, and his clothes were torn. He was 
speedily recognised, and his sufferings excited rather 
merriment than sympathy; but what affected him 
most was, that his mistress, instead of showing any 
signs of remorse or pity, joined very heartily in the 
mirth which his deplorable plight had provoked.— 
Old Snooks, indeed, threatened a prosecution for 
trespass; but the good-natured tocbaconist interfer- 
ed, and even Mrs. Oroonoko joined in interceding 
for her unfortunate lover. 
The jilted bagman is now a respectable mercer in 
his native town of Leeds, and, in the arms of an af- 
fectionate wife, has forgotten the disdain of Miss 
Geraldine Snooks.— Edinburg Spectator. 


THE BETROTHED. 
From Count Pecchio’s England. 

Miss was a young lady of nineteen, tall, 
handsome, good ‘mannered, lively, without being 
too gay or impertinent, of a fair complexion, with a 
softand subdued but not a languishing look, and 
large ringlets of fine dark brown hair; such a one, 
in short, as.would be highly admired by the double 
file of young men between which the fair Italians 
have to pass when they go to the theatre of La Scala 
at Milan. Onavisit she was paying toa family of 
her acquaintance, st a good hundred miles distance 
from the city she resided in, she captivated a young 
man of the family. He asked ber in marriage, and ob- 
tained the consent of the young lady and her rela- 
tions; but as the gentleman was rot well advanced 
in his profession, that of a barrister, it was agreed 
to defer the ceremony for two years. In the mean 
time, the betrothed husband came every now and 
then to visit his affianced wife, was welcomed by all 
the family witha more than friendly warmth, and 
lookec upon and treated by her friends as the future 
husband of the young lady. ‘Thus the two betroth- 
ed, instead of going to the alter blindfold, had an 
opportunity (and an enviable patience) to study each 
other’s character, to accustom themselves to mutual 
respect in the presence of others, and to correct 
whatever blemish they might find they had. To 
draw still closer the bonds of acquaintance and 
friendship between the two families, a sister of the 
husband sta:d for several months at the home of his 
intended wife, rather as a relation than a friend; 
thus, instead of havisg one day a censorious sister- 
in-law, the bride was acquiring for herself a friend 
in her new family, a bridemaid for her nuptials, and, 
from the gratitude that a friendly hospitality pro- 
duces, a supporter and defender on every occasion. 

This young lady, who was known to me before 
the contract of marriage, did not alter in the least 
her manner of behaviour towards me. She was 


r 


self to set every thing at rights: then, with the same 
care and attention which a tender wife or lovesick 
damsel would show in latitude 44, she mended up 
my handkerchiefs and shirts. Lf, in Jatitude 44, a 
young woman had only knitted a purse for me, my 
blind vanity would have made me believe that purse 
contained her heart. But the heart of Miss K—— 
was given to another, and she would have died a 
thousand deaths rather than be guilty of an indiscre- 
tion of that sort. The sacred promise she had given, 
did not, however, forbid her from being, according 
to the laudable custom of her nation, kind and ecur- 
teous to me and others. She had a way of always 
making appropriate and tasteful presents. When 
I set out for Greece, she presented me with a hand- 
some edition of Lord Byron’s ‘* Childe Harold,” 
and, when I returned, it having transpired that, in 
my new lodging, | had neither paper nor an ink- 
stand, she stole into my study when I was from home, 
with a cousin, who. was her accomplice in the magic 
freak, and set upon my table an elegant portfolio, an 
inkstand, and some very fine writing paper: alter- 
wards to conceal her generous gift, she pretended 
that it must have been conferred upon me by two of 
those fairies who for so many ages have lived in En- 
gland, and danced in the woods and on the green 
sward. I, (and any body born undera burning sun, ) 


LI, who in Italy or in France, should have conceived 


the hope of a culpable love from any single kind 
glance that a girl might let fall upon me,—have 
never had the slightest unbecoming thought of that 
young lady, on the word of a man of honour. No! 
far different is the effect of the confidence placed in 
the man, and of the consciousness of virtue in the 
lady. » Promises of marriage long before their cele- 
bration are here of frequent occurrence in the mid- 
die classes: if ever the young man breaks his word, 
the relations of the young woman bring him betore 
the tribunals, and, unless he can justity his change 
of mind, he is condemned to pay a fine proportioned 
to his circumstances: some of them as high as five 
and even ten thousand pounds sterling. It is true 
that this system may favour the perfidious snares of 
a Lovelace; but how few Lovelaces are to be feared, 
when the satisfaction of a caprice raust cost so much 
time, so many plots, so many falsehoods and dangers! 
I believe most men would rather make tie tour of the 
world on foot, than go through all the trouble of 
Richardson’s libertine here to obtaina Clarissa by 
treachery. Besides, he who betrays a young female 
in England is visited with the public abhorrence to 
such a degree, that Mr. Wakefield, who endeavoured 
to deceive Miss Turner, was more detested on all 
hands than if he had assassinated George the Fourth. 


From the New York Mirror. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE, 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 

Journey to the Eternal City—two roads to Rome— 
Sienna—the public square—an Italian fair—the 
cathedral—the library—the three Grecian Graces 
—dandy officers—public promenade—landscape 
view—long glen—a waterfalli—a cultivated valley 
—the town of Acqua-pendenk—San Lorenzo— 
Pliny’s floating islands—Montefiascone— Viterbo 
—procession of flower and dancing girls to the 
vintage —ascent of the Montecimino—the road -of 
thieves—Lake Vico—Baccano—Mount Soracte— 
dome of St. Peter’s, ete. 

I left Florence in company with the five artists 
mentioned in my last letter, oue of them an English- 
man, and the other four peusioners of the royal aca- 
demy at Madrid. The Spaniards had but just ar- 
rived in Ltaly, and could not speak a syllable of the 
language. ‘he Englishman spoke every thing but 
French, which he avoided learning from principle. 
He ‘hated a Frenchman!” 

There are two roads to Rome. One goes by Sien- 
na, and is a day shorter; the other by Perugia, the 
Falls of Terni, Lake Thrasymene, and the Clitum- 
nus. Childe Harold took the latter, and his ten or 
twelve Lest stanzas describe it. I was compelled to 
go by Siena, and shail retura, of course, by the other 
road. 


I was at Sienna on the following day. As the se- 
| cond capital of ‘Tuscany, this should be a place of 
some interest, but an hour or two is more than enough 
to see all that is attractive. The public square was 
agay scene. It is rather singularly situated, lying 
filteen or twenty feet lower than the streets about it. 
I should think there were several thousand people in 
its area—all buying or selling, and vociferating, as 
usual, at the top of their voices. We heard the 
murmur, like the roar of the sea, in all the distant 
streets. ‘There are few sights more picturesque than 


often beforehand in inviting me to take a walk with 
her asa gest, and I had some times the honour of 
giving her my erm. Our walk was always a Pet- 
rarchesque one,—on solitary banks,—amid deserted 
fields, as the English taste will have it. ‘'wo or three 
limes she came to pay mea visitatmy own home,— 
accompanied, however, by a dear lively little sister 
ofhers. She entered gaily, chatted good humour- 
edly, and soor unfolded the object of her visit, —ge- 
nerally a polite invitation to dinner or tea: such 
visits are in this country neither an irregularity nor 
a phenomenon. Only bea bachelor, and young (but 
not licentious, at least openly ),—and if you fall ill, 
you will have the visits of all the married and 
marriageable ladies of your acquaintance. 

More than all this,—she knew that my linen was 
neglected—being that of an orphan, destitute of coun- 
try, and wandering over the face of the earth,—and 


house, with the retiring modesty which is supposed | 


she offered and with gentle violence took upon her- 


an Ltalian fair, and I strolfed about in the crowa for 
an hour, amused with the fanciful costumes, and en- 
deavouring to make out with the assistance of the 
eye, what rather distracted my unaccustomed ear— 
the cries of the various wandering venders of mer- 
chandize. The women, who were all from the 
country, were coarse, and looked well only at a dis- 
tance, 
‘The cathedral is the great sight of Sienna. Itisa 
rich exterior, encrusted with curiously Wrought mar- 
bles, and the front, as far as 1 can judge, is in beau- 
tiful taste. The pavement of the interior is very 
recious, and covered with a wooden platform, which 
is removed but once a year. ‘The servitor raised a 
part of it, to show us the workmanship. It was like 
a drawing in India ink, quite as fine as if pencilled, 
and representing, as is customary, some miracle of a 
saint. 


A massive iron door made ingeniously to imitate 


a rope-netting, opens from the side of the church 
into the érary. It contained some twenty volumes 
in black letter, bound with enormous glasps, and 
placed upon inclined shelves, It would have been a 
task for a man of moderate strength to lift either 
of them from the floor. he little sacristan found 
— difficulty in only opening one to show us the 
etter. 

In the centre of the chapel on a high pe:lestal, 
stands the original antique group, so often copied, of 
the three Grecian Graces, It is shockingly mutila- 
ted; but its original beauty is still, in a great mea- 
sure, discernidle. Three naked women are an odd 
ornament for the private chapel of a cathedral.*#— 
One often wonders, however, in Italian churches, 
whether his devotion is called upon by the arts or 
the Veity. 

As we were leaving the church, four young officers 
passed us in gay unitorm, their Jong steel scabbards 
rattling on the pavement, and their heavy tread dis- 
turbing visibly every person present. As I turned 
to look after them, with some remark on their cox- 
combry, they dropped on their knees at the bases 
of the tall pillars about the altar, and burying their 
faces in their caps, bowed their heads nearly to the 
floor, in attitudes of the deepest devotion, Sincere 
or not, catholic worshippers of all classes seem ab- 
sorbed in their religious duties. You can scarce 
withdraw the attention even of a child in such places, 
In the six months that I have been in Italy, | never 
a thing like irreverence within the echureh 
walls, 

The public promenade, on the edge of the hill 
upon which the town is beautifully situated eom- 
mands a noble view of the country about. The pe- 
culiar landscape of Italy lay before us in all its loves 
liness—the far-off hills lightly tinted with the di- 
vided colours of distance, the atmosphere between 
absolutely clear and invisible, and villages clustered 
about, each with its ancient castle on the hill-top 
above, just as it was settled in feudal times, and 
just as painters and poets would imagine it. You 
never geta view in this ‘garden of the world” that 
would not excuse very extravagant description. 

Sienna is said to be the best place for learning the 
language. Just between Florence and Rome, it 
combines the ‘lingua Toscano,” with the “bocca 
Romana”—the Roman pronunciation with the Flo- 
rentine purity ot language, It looks likea dull place 
however, and I was very glad after dinner to re- 
sume my passport at the gate and get on. 

The next morning, after toiling up a considerable 
ascent, we suddenly rounded the shoulder of the 
mountain, and found ourselves at the edge of along 
glen, walled up at one extremity by a precipice, 
with an old town upon its brow, and a waterfall pour- 
ing off at its side, and opening away at the other into 
a broad gently-sloped valley, cultivated like a gar- 
den as far as the eye could distinguish. 1 think I 
have seen an engraving of it in the Landscape Aa- 
nual, Taken together, it is positively the most 
beautiful view I ever saw; from the road edge, as _ 
you wind up into the town of Acguapendenk. The — 
precipice might bea hundred feet, and from its im- 
mediate edge were built up the walls of the houses, 
so thata child at the window might throw its play- 
thing into the bottom of the ravine. It is scaree a 
pistol-shot across the glen, and the two hills on 
either side lean off from the level of the town in one 
jong soft declivity to the valley—the little river 
which pours off the rock atthe very base of the 
church, fretting and fuming its way between to the 
meacows, its stony bed quite hidden: by the thick 
vegetation of its banks. ‘Ihe bells were ringing to 
mass, and the echoes came back tousat long distances 
with every modulation. The streets, as we enter- — 
ed the town, were full of people hurrying to the | 
churches; the women with their red shawls thrown 
about their heads, and the men with their immense 
dingy cloaks fluig romantically over their shoulder, 
with a grace, one and all, that ina Parisian dandy, 
would be attributed to a consummate study of effect. — 
For outline merely, I think there is nothing in cos- — 
tame which can surpass the closely-stockinged leg, 
heavy cloak and slouched hat of an Italian peasant. — 
Itis added to by his indolent, and, consequently, 
graceful motion and attitudes. Johnson, in his book 
on the climate of Italy, says their sloth is induced 
by malaria, You will seea man watching goats or 

sheep, with his back against a rock, quite motion- 
less dor hours together. His dog feels, apparently, 
the same influence, and lies couched in-his long 
white hair, with his eyes upon the flock, as lifeless, 
and almost as picturesque, as his master. 

The town of San Lorenzo is a handful of houses 
on the top of a hill, which hangs over Lake Bolsena. | 
You get the first view of the lake as you go out of 7 
the gate towards Rome, and descend immediately to 7 
its banks. ‘Phere was a heavy-mist upon the water, 


and we could not see across, but it looked like as —~ 


quiet and pleasant a shore as might be found in the 
world; the woods wild, and of uncommonly rich ~ 
foliage for Italy, and the slopes of the hills beauti- ~ 
ful. Saving the road, and here and there a house ~ 
with no sign of an inhabitant, there can scarcely be 
a lonelier wilderness in America. We stopped two 
hours at an inn on its banks, and whether it was the 
air, or the influence of the perfect stillness about us, * 
my companions went to sleep, and I could scarcely 
resist my own drowsiness, 
The mist lifted a little from the lake after dinner, 
and we saw the two islands said by Pliny to have | 
floated in his time. They look like the tops of green > 
hills rising from the water. fe | 
It is a beautiful country again as you approach © ~ 
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Montefiascone. The scenery is finely broken up 
with glens formed by columns of basalt,. giving it a 
look of great wildness. Montefiascone is built on 
the river of one of these ravines, — We stopped _ 
long enough to get a bottle of wine, for which the 
place is famous, drinking it to the memory of the 
‘““German prelate,” who, as Madane Stark relates, 
«stopped here on bis journey to Rome, and _ of 
drinking it to excess.” It has degenerated, proba 
bly, since his time, or we chanced apon a bad boitle. 

The walls of Viterboare flanked with towers, and 

have a noble appearance from the hill-side on which 
the town stands. We arrived too late to sce any 
thing of the place. As we were taking coffee at the 
cafe the next morning, a half hour before daylight, 
we heard music in the street, and looking out at the 
door, we saw a long procession of young girls, 
dressed with flowers intheir hair, and each playing 
a kind of eymbal, and half dancing as she wentalong. 
Three or four at the head of the procession sung a 
kind of verse, and the rest joined ina short merry 
chorus at intervals. It was more like a train of Cory 
bantes than any thing Lhad seen. We inquired the 
object of it, and were told that it was a procession to 
the vintage. ‘They were going out to pluck the last 
grapes, and it was the custom to make it a festa. It 
was a striking scene in the otherwise perfect dark- 
ness of the streets, the torch-bearers at the sides 
waving their flambeaux regularly over their heads, 
and shouting with the rest in chorus. lhe 
was quick, and the step very fast. rhey were gone 
in an instant. The whole thing was poetical, and in 
keeping for Italy. I have never seen it elsewhere. 

We left Viterbo on a clear, mild autamnal morn- 
ing; and I think I never felt the excitement of a de- 
lightful climate more thrillingly. The road was 
wild, and with the long ascent of the Monte-Cimino 
before us, I left the carriage to its slow pace and 
went ahead several miles on foot. The first rain of 

the season had fallen, and the road was moist, and 
all the spicy herbs of Italy perceptible in the air. 
Half way up the mountain, I overtook a fat, bald, 
middle-aged priest, slowly toiling up on his mule. I 
was passing him with a ‘buon giorno,” when he beg- 
ged me for my own sake, as well as his, to keep 
him company. ‘It was the worst road for thieves,” 
he said, “in all Italy,” and he pointed at every short 
distance to little erosses erected at the road side, to 
commemorate the finding of murdered men on the 
spot. Atier he had told me severaf stories of the 
kind, he elevated his tone, and began to talk of other 
matters. I think L never heard so loud and longa 
laugh as his. I ventured to express a wonder at his 
finding himselt so bappy ina life of celibacy. He 
looked at me slily a moment or two as if he were 
hesitating whether to trust_ me with his opinions on 
the subject; but he suddenly seemed to remember 
his caution, and pointing off tothe right, showed me 
a lake brought into view by the last turn of the road. 
It was Lake Vico. From the midst of it rose a round 
mountain, covered to the top with luxuriant ches- 
nuts—the lake forming a sort of trench about it, with 
the hill on which we stood rising directly from the 
other edge. It was one faultless mirror of green 
leaves. ‘Ihe two hill sides shadowed it completely. 
All the views from Monte-Cimino were among the 
richest in mere nature that I ever saw, and reminded 
me strongly of the country about the Seneca lake of 
America. I was on the Cayuga at about the same 
season three summers ago, and I could have believed 
myself back again, it was so like my recollection, 

We stopped on the fourth night of our journey, 
seventeen miles from Kome, at a place called Bac- 
cano. A ridge of hills rose just before us, from the 
top of which, we were told, we could see St. 
Peter’s. The sun was just dipping: ander the hori- 
zon, and the ascent was three miles. We threw off 
our cloaks, determining to see Rome before we 
slept, ran unbreathed to the top of the hill, an ef- 
fort which so nearly exhausted us, that we could 
acorce stand long encugh upon our feet to search 
over the broad campagna for the dome. 

The sunset had lingered a great while—as it does 
in Italy. Four or five light feathery streaks of clouds 
glowed with intense crimson in the west, and on the 
brow of Mount Soracte, (which | recognized instant- 
ly from the graphic simile of Childe Harold,) and 
along on the ridges of mountain in the east still 
played a kind of vanishing reflection, half purple, 
halt grey. With a moment’s glance around to catch 
the outline of the landscape, I telt instinctively where 
Rome should stand, and my eye fell at once upon the 
‘‘mighty dome.” Jupiter had by this time appear- 
ed, and hung right over it, trembling in the sky 
with its peculiar glory, like a lump of molten spar, 
and as the colour faded froin the clouds, and the 
dark mass of “the eternal city” itself mingled and 
was lost in the shadows of the campagna, the dome 
still seemed t> catch light, and tower visibly, as if 
the radiance of the glowing star above feil more di- 
rectly upon it. We could see it till we could 
scarce distinguish each other’s features. ‘The dead 
level of the campagna extended between and beyond 
for twenty miles, and it looked like a far-off beacon 
inadim sea. We satan hour on the summit of 
the hill, gazing into the increasing darkness, till our 
eyesached. ‘Ihe stars brightened one by one, the 
mountains grew indistinct, and we rose unwillingly 

toretrace our steps to Baccano. 
— 

* remember hearing a friend receive a severe 
reproof from one of the most enlightened men of 
our country for offering his daughter an annual, upon 
the cover of which was an engraving of these same 
**Graces,” 


VISIT TO A MAD-HOUSE. 


Blake, the Vision Seer, and Martin, the York Min- 
ster Incendiary. 


Blake was an embodied sublimity. He held con- 
verse with Michael Angelo, yea, with Moses; not in 
dreams, but in the placid still hours of night—alone 
—awake—with such powers as he possessed in their 
full vigour. Semiramis was often boldly before him; 
he chatted with Cleopatra, and the Black Prince 
sate to him for a portrait. He revelled in the past; 
the gates of the spiritual world were barred at his 
behest, and the great ones of bygone ages, clothed 
in the flesh they wore on earth, visited his studio, 
He painted from spectres. I bave seen several of 
his pictures—of men who died **many anno-dominis 
ago,” taken from their ghosts. The shadow of a 
flea once appeared to him, and he drew it. 

His may be deemed the most extraordinary case 
of spectral illusion that has hitherto occurred. Is it 
possible that Sir Walter Scott, nor Sir David Brew- 
ster, the authors of **‘Demonology and Witcheraft,” 
and ** Natural Magic,” never heard of Blake? Allap 
Cunningham, unless I am grossly mistaken, had, 
even prior to the appearance of the former work, 
introduced tne Vision-seer to the public—in which 
of his productions, however, I cannot recollect; so 
that, being unable to refer to what he has narrated 
on the subject, lam in danger ‘* of repeating upon 
him.” But this shall not daunt me. 

Blake was not the victim of a mere optical delu- 
sion. He firmly believed in what he seemed to see. 
He had no doubt but that the spectre of Edward the 
Third frequently visited him. He painted the mo- 
narch, in oil, at three sittings. Bruce would now 
and then call to converse with him. He recognized 
at a glance the ghost of any great personage the mo- 
ment it appeared. He had no doubt of its identity. 
His friend Mare Antony had not sent in his card: no 
one had announced him: yet he knew the Roman, 
and named him at first sight. 

About midnight the iliustrious dead used to drop 
in upon him: sometimes their visits were short, bu , 
frequently, as protracted as he could wish. 1 have 
been present on these occasions. One night, while 
we were engaged in criticising his own extravagant, 
yet occasionally sublime illustrations of the book ot 
Job, engraved by himself, he suddenly exclaimed, 
**Good God! here’s Edward the Third!” **Where?” 
‘* On the other side of the table: you can’t see him, 
but I do, it’s his first visit.” ‘* How do you know 
him?” ¢* My spirit knows him—how I cannot tell.” 
*¢ How does he look?” ‘Stern, calm, implacable; 
yet still happy. [have hitherto seen his protile ouly, 
he now turns his pale face towards me. What rude 
grandeur in those lineaments!” **Can you ask him 
a question?” ‘* Of course 1 can; we have been talk- 
ing all this time, not with our tongues, but with some 
more subtle, some undefined, some telegraphic cr- 
gan; we look and we are understood, Language to 
spirits is useless.” ‘* ‘Tell him that you should like 
to know what he thinks of the butcheries of which 
he was guilty while in the flesh.” ‘TI have, while 
you haye been speaking.” ‘*What says his majesty?” 
—‘‘Briefly this: that what you and 1 call carnage is 
a trifle unworthy of notice; that destroying five thou- 
sand men is doing them no real injury; that, their 
important part being immortal, it is merely remov- 
ing them from one state of existence to another; 
that mortality is a frail tenement, of which the sooner 
they get quit the better, and that he who helps them 
out of itis entitled to their gratitude. For, what is 
being hewn down to the chine, to be compared with 
the felicity of getting free froma dreary and frail 
frame?” ** His doctrines are detestable, and I abhor 
him.” **He bends the battlement of his brow upon 
you; andif you say another word, will vanish. Be 
quiet, while I take a sketch of him.” 

His widow, an estimable woman, saw Blake fre- 
quently after his decease: he used to come and sit 
with her two or three hoursevery day. These hal- 
lowed visitations were her only comforts. He took 
his chair and talked with her, just as he would have 
done had he been alive: he advised with her as to 
the best mode of selling his engravings. She knew 
that he was in his grave; but she felt satisfied that 
his spirit visited, condoled, and directed her. When 
he had been dead a twelvemonth, the devoted and 
affectionate relic would acquiesce in nothing ‘until 
she had an opportunity of consulting Mr. Blake.” 

’ After his trial, Martin, the York Minster Incen- 
diary, became an inmate of Bethlehem Hospital, St. 
George’s Fields. On learning this I gave him a call, 
It was an awful visit; not as regards my friend him- 
self, but as regards such as were under the same 
roof with him. 1 went into a yard appropriated to 
those who had been acquitted of various crimes on 
the ground of insanity. Some were walking to and 
fro, singly and in groups; many were sitting about 
in the sun, conversing On Common topics; one was 
practising a pirouette; another took off his hat every 
ten paces, threw it in the air, then dropped rapidly 
on his knees, assumed the attitude of vehement sup- 
plication for the smallest possible division of time, 
arose before the hat fell, and attempted to catch it, 
not with his hands, but his head. He frequently 
succeeded, for long practice had rendered him skil- 
ful at this strange, mad, miserable game. A third, 
with his hands fettered to an iron band belted about 
his loins, entreated me to give him a few halfpence 
to buy tobacco. The keeper whispered his crime 
in my ear, and I shrank from him with mortal dis- 
gust. A pale attenuated creature, of gentlemanly 
manners, oftered me snuff; we talked for a few mo- 
ments as to the relative merits of Bolongaro and 


| honours of his mane to those sands which he was ac- 


Hardham’s Thirty-Seven, and an exchange of boxes 
was the climax of our conversation. 
Many years before, I had been present at the trial 
of a man for an attempt to kill his wite, after having 
lived with her in uninterrupted concord for almost 
half a century. She was the principal witness: the 
case was Clearly proved, aod the judge called on the 
prisoner for his defence. It amounted to a simple 
denial of the imputed crime. Aggravated at this, 
the poor wile rushed up to the bar, exclaiming with 
a simplicity that even affected the clerk of the ar- 
raigns, “Oh! John, wilt thee make me out a liar 
too? Hasn’t thee done enough? He’s mad, gentle- 
folks, he és truly!” 
And over those iron spikes which surrounded that 
terrific pew the old pair thrust out their gaunt and 
shrivelfed arms, and in a convulsive hug forgot their 
mutual misery, ‘They had had nine children, all of 
whom were dead but one; and he, the youngest, was 
supposed to be far away, fighting as a corporal of 
Sepoys, in the torrid East. 
*‘Mad!” exclaimed the Judge, ‘what does the 
poor woman mean’? How is this?” ‘Oh! my 
Lord,” said an old man, in a timid faltering tone, 
‘the has been mad, off and on, these two years. I’m 
sorry to bear witness against a neighbour, but truth 
is truth,” 
The jury rose—the barristers rose—the whole 
court rose, and the Judge energetically exclaimed: 
**Man, come forward! Good God—we might have 
capitally convicted—we might have legally murder- 
ed him. Had the wife dropped the least hint—poor 
creature—that he was insane we 

‘*] be’ant insane,” blubbered the aged prisoner, 
raising his head from his wife’s shoulder. *I be’ant 
mad,” he vociferated, still hugging the drerepid 
darling of his youthful days: ¥I be worse—I’ve had 
a fall be wicked—I knew what I was about. You 
may deceive yourselves, but you can’t deceive me.”’ 
The human rock had been touched by the mystic 
rod; his tears had gushed out; but whatever might 
be his present fate, it was satisfactorily shown that 
he had been a lunatie: and he was accordingly sen- 
tenced, not to death, but tu be disposed ot as his 
Majesty should think fit. 

1 found the old man in Bethlehem: he had wept 
himself blind. ‘The keeper, who wore a clean smock 
frock, observed that he did nothing but ery; that he 
was washing himself away—I use the man’s owa 
words—that, not having handkerchiefs sufficient to 
sop up his tears, he had taken to the skirts his coat, 
and they were consequently as dripping all day as 
though he had been in afunny, and heedlessly allow- 
ed them to hang over the gunwale! [’m sorry for it, 
but Lean’t deny that I laughed heartily, recklessly, 
desperately, ut the fellow’s exaggeration. 

My cachinnations, and they were quite involunta- 
ry—I could not have smothered them had I bees in 
a mourning coach—unfortunately awoke a wretched 
maniac in acell below. I did not look through the 
bars, to which many of the madmen flocked to see, 
the tiger in the cage; but I fancied him, stretched upon 
straw, stark-naked, and horribly writhing under a 
metal fetter upon every one of his muscles. His 
voice was that ofa fallen archangel. ‘There wasa 
mysterious, an appalling mightiness in it. Every 
sound that he uttered was dreadfully pictorial. Phy- 
sically, l merely heard him; but, mentally, I saw 
Sampson struggling! He must have been superhu- 
man. He was an Italian; yet he uttered nothing like 
the Tuscan. He had a language of his own: it bore 
no affinity to any among those which are spokea by 
the sane; still it was intelligible—the heart under- 
stood it. His theme was evidently sublime wrath, 
an! colossal agony. His groans were Satanic: his 
despair was equal to that of the dethroned Satarn.— 
Animaginative man may fancy what would be the bel- 
lowings of an African lion bound down by the grisly 


customed to spurn; but they would be gentle as the 
cooings of a dove compured with the ocean roar of 
this maniac. It was awful; it was sublime; it seemed 
to have no origin: to be without end: it was, to the 
soul, eternal. It gave the bodily ear an idea of one 
of the million tremendous choristers, who, excited 
by intensity of anguish, make the vault of a Presby- 
terian hell vibrate with their horrible glees, Would 
that I had never heard it!— 

The greater part of those who surrounded me 
seemed so calm and rational, that I ventured to ask 
the keeper if he thought they were all real/y mad?— 
‘¢ No more mad, sir,” he replied, **than you or I; 
their infernal passions and propensities make them 
appear so. When a man commits a common crime 
he is regularly hung, but if his offence be perpetra- 
ted under circumstances of vriginal atrocity, he is 
inferred to be insane, and consequently saved, Nine- 
tenths of the fellows here are mere monsters of ini- 
quity: there are indeed a few poor wretches who la- 
bour under delusions which it is impossible to era- 
dicate—Ill show you a specimen.” 

I followed him to a cage which contained a com- 
mon-looking man ina frieze coat, grey breeches, and 
mottled worsted stockings. ‘* There,” said he, ‘is 
a mad murderer: he came here because he killed a 
pedlar. He would take as much delight in destroy- 
ing you a cat would in killing a mouse.” The keep- 
er retired fora moment, and the madman waiked to 
the substantial grating, ‘‘ Don’t believe him, sir,” 
said he; ** he is a brutal villain. This morning he 
beat me to such a degree that I was mashed into 
the circumference of a pint-pot; no thanks to him 
that I have recovered my proper dimensions!” 

But now for Martin:—He had an apartment on 


stairease, and a lite way along the granite gallery. 
He took ont his bunch of ran 
soon found the right one. We were opposite a re- 
pulsive, austere-looking door, He opened it. I 
glode in, and the next moment found myself locked 
up with a madman. The keeper, treating me en fu- 
mille, had goue «way, leaving mé and my visitant 
perfectly safe, if ** fast bind, fast find,” be ineontro- 
vertible. High in the opposite wall of the bleak and 
well whitewashed apartment, aloof from, all human 
access by the inmate, was a grated window. Assure 
ance had been made doubly sure. Jf Martin could 
have grown a pair of wings on his shoulders, it was 
impossible to get out. ‘Ihe aspect of the room told 
the inhabitant at a glance that he was imprisoned for 
life; that the four naked walls constituted his fature 
world. On my leit there was a plain comfortable 
bed; on the right stood a table and one chair. Eve 

thing was painfully clean and orderly, the furniture 


was evidently under the inspection of a committee 
there was not the slightest appearance of that sort of 
temporary litter whieh evinces that a man is in his 
own house, and ean do as he likes: the inanimate are 
ticles were in quiet subjection—in perfect keeping. 
But where was the lion of this solitary den?—On 
the chair, close to the table, drawing a bishop with 
seven heads—under the influence of absolute fatalism 
—undaunted by its bituminous breath, rushing into 
the open jawsofa colossal crocodile! The artist 
dissappointed me: he had none of the sublimity of 
his great brother, the painter of Belshazzer’s feast, 
he was crude, ignorant, impotent. His sketch was a 
mere exaggerated matter of fact, madly conceived, 


He stood up, and never in my life had I beheld a 
human being in appearance so perfeetly harmless.— 
Passion never seemed te have ploughed his forehead 
| with its adaniantine keel:.the surface was smooth and 
unruffled as that of a villager’s babe. I “dived into 
the depths of his eye, but brought up neither mon- 
ster nor pearl: it was barren—it was common-place 
—there was nothing in it. It grinned, not sardon- 
ically—but because it seemed tohave nothing better 
to do. The mouth was feeble, almost inane. I 
sought earnestly for some lurking expression, but 
could find none—not even the ghost of an idea flitted 
over his features, 


» Sull he looked like any thing but a bedlamite: 


Had { met him on the highway I should have con- 
cluded from his lineaments that he was one of the 
most gentle of God’s creatures: apparently he would 
not injurea worm. With an unsheathed poignard 
in his aand, Lcou.d have slept ealmly—contentedly 
—under bis wardenship. Smiling simplicity was 
the prevailing charaeter of his countenance. ‘It re- 
quired an effort to make me feel shat I was talking 
to the incendiary of York Minster. 

His manners were modest and rustic: he converse 
ed like a good-humoured ¢ottager, not overburthen- 
ed with sense, or made gully ty circumstances. He 
was not merely resigned, but pertectly satisfied: he 
wanted nothing but lots of Indian ink, and Brook« 
man’s black lead pencils. Although in his way a 
reformer of the chureh, he knew nothing of Wick- 
liffe—he had never heard of Luther or Calvin. He 
was, upon principle, an antagonist to episcopeey 
and he thought that the best way of pulling down 
the priests of Baal was to burn them out of their 
high places. I had made him out in my mind’s eyes 
a Prometheus. L expected to have found him sublime; 
but he was quite insignificant. 

On one topic he approached to rade eloquence: it 
was relative to the kindness of his brother, who had 
taken the poor fellow’s son under his wing, and 
meant, if possible, to make an eagle of him. In treat- 
ing this subject he became slightly figurative; but 
his metaphors were not made out; he could not man- 
age them; they were faintly—timidly bitten in upon 
the surface of a mist. here was no seeing them 
clearly; they melted when attempted to be under- 
stood. His imagination was not merely muddy, it 
a mean. He grovelled in the puddles of common- 
piace, 

His advent to Bethlehem deeply chagrined Hat- 
field. ‘The latter, since Peg Nicholson’s death, had 
been the principal character within the walls, but 
since Martin’s arrival he had ceased to be supremely 
attractive: the York Minster incendiary, by his 
more recent atrocity, had monopolized the visiting 
interest, and no man more deeply deplored the 
pularity of another than Hatfield did that of Martin. 

We learn from the Editor of the Essex i 
that Monsieur Buffeit, a distinguished Rau 
ralist, has arrived at that port in the brig Olio from 
Rio Grande, bringing with him a rare and valuable 
collection of quadrupeds. He has spent several years 
in travelling through the states of South America. 
particularly Brazil, and in his researches, has dis- 
covered much to add to the Cabinet of the Ornitholo- 
“ee Among the quadrupeds on board the Cliois a 
emale Ant Bear or int Eater. This animal is sel- 
dom if ever seen in this country, and we believe this 
is the second one that has lived to reach here. It ig 
about seven feet in length and two high, and is per- 
fectly harmless, though it has strength sufficient to 
master atiger, When she lies down to repose, her 
tail serves as a shield from the weather, it bein 
large enough to cover the whole body—when viewed 
in this situation she resembles a straw mat spread on 
the ground, Its foodconsists entirely ofeggs. M. 
Buffett has'tthe carcase of the young, which died on 
the passage, preserved in spirits, which is a great 


the first floor, I foliowed the keeper up the stone 


curiosity. Bost. Gaz. 


and contemptibly executed. It made me pity him. 


there wasno fearful aberration of intellect visible. « 
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Montefiascone. The scenery is finely broken up VISIT TO A MAD-HOUSE. 


with glens formed by columns of basalt, giving it a Blake, the Vision Seer, and Martin, the York Min- 
look of great wildness. Montefiascone is built on ster Incendiary. 


the river of one of these ravines. We stopped here . cs 
: . hich tl Blake was an embodied sublimity, He held con- 
long enough to get a bottle of wine, for which the corse with a, uot ta 


lace is famous, drinking it to the memory of the : ‘ 
“German prelate,” who, as Madane Stark relates, | dreams, but in the placid still hours of night—alone 


“stopped here on his journey to Rome, and died of | such powers 
drinking it to excess.” It has degenerated, proba- | he of 4 
bly, since his time, or we chanced upon a bad bottle. ehatted with 
The walls of Viterdoare flanked with towers, and _ sate to him for a in ; 
have a noble appearance from the hill-side on which | the gates of the 
the town stands. We arrived too late to see any | behest, and the great ongee ygone ages, clo - 
thing of the place. As we were taking coffee at the | 10 the flesh they wore on ~ 1, visited his — 
cafe the next morning, a half hour before daylight, He painted from sven 
we heard music in the street, and looking out at the | his pictureg—ol bee 
door, we saw a long procession of young girls, | #g0,” taken corey g pany he shadow of a 
dressed with flowers intheir hair, and each playing | flea once appeared to aes ant ~ crew e 
akind of eymbal, and half dancing as she wentalong, His may be ext 
Three or four at the head of the procession sung a of spectral at 
kind of verse, and the rest joined ina short merry | possible that Sir on — nor Sit — x4 
chorus at intervals. It was more like a train of Cory- ster, the authors ogy ite 
bantes than any thing Thad seen. We inquired the and Natural never of | 
oject of it, and were told that it was a procession ta Cunningham, 
ihe vintage. They were going out to pluck the last | prior to t Vi the ik 
grapes, and it was the custom to make ita festa. It introduced the Vision-seer to the public—in which 
was a striking scene in the otherwise perfect dark- | of his productions, however, 1 cannot recollect; so 
ness of the streets, the torch-bearers at the sides | that, being” unable to refer to what he has narrated 
waving their flambeaux regularly over their heads, | 0” ihe subject, 1 hall t oo of repeating upon 
and shouting with the rest in yong The measure | him.” But this shall not daunt me, 
was quick, and the step very fast. They were gone| | , ‘ 
The thang was poetical, and in | $100. He firmly 
keeping for Italy. I have never seen it elsewhere. He had no doubt but that the = e of Edward the 
We left Viterbo on a clear, mild autumnal morn- Third frequently visited him. mo- 
ing; and I think I never felt the excitement of a de- | nareh, in oil, at three yar eee — wou d —_ 
lightful climate more thrillingly. ‘The road was and then eall to 
wild, and with the long ascent of the Monte-Cimino | #t a glance the mo- 
before us, I left the jcarriage to its slow pace and | Ment it appeared. = He had no Goubt of its | entity. 
went ahead several miles on foot. The first rain of | His friend Mare Antony had not sent in his card: no 
the season had fallen, and the road was and had he knew the Roman, 
1e spicy herbs of Italy perceptible in the air, | 42d named hin sight. 
the About midnight the illustrious dead used to drop 
iddle- i iling up on his mule. 
when he beg- frequently, as protracted as he could wish. have 
ged me for my own sake, as well as his, to keep been present on these occasions. — One night, while 
him company. ‘‘It was the worst road for thieves,” | We were engaged his of the 
he said, “in all Italy,” and he pointed at every short | yet occasionally sublime il ustrations of the book o 
) Job, engraved by himself, he suddenly exclaimed, 
commemorate the finding of murdered men on the | ‘Good God! here’s Edward the Third:” ‘“Where?” 
spot. After he had told me several stories of the | * On the other side of the table: you can’t sce him, 
kind, he elevated his tone, and began to talk of other | but I do, it s his first visit. i How do you know 
matters. I think I never heard so Joud and long a| him? My spirit mabe him—how Leannot tell. 
Jaugh as his. I ventured to express a wonder at his | How does he Stern, 
finding himselt so happy ina life of celibacy. He | yet still happy. it nerto us proli only, 
looked ut me slily a moment or two as if he were | he now turns his pale face towan s me. W hat rude 
hesitating whether to trust me with his opinions on grandeur eo oe “ee = ask him 
the subject; but he suddenly seemed to remember | question’ Ot talk- 
his caution, and pointing off to the right, showed me | !n5 all this ime, not wb ae? tongues, but — some 
a lake brought into view by the Jast turn of the road, | more subtle, some aphis or- 
It was Lake Vico. From the midst of it rose a round | gan; we look and we are — _ . nguage to 
mountain, covered to the top with luxuriant. ches- | spirits ts useless. Fell him that you should like 


nuts—the lake forming a sort of trench about it, with | to now what he thinks of the butcheries of which | 


the hill on which we stood rising directly from the | he was guilty while in the flesh.” **T have, while 
other edge. It was one-faultless mirror of green | you have been speaking.” “What says his majesty? 
leaves. ‘Thetwo hill sides shadowed it completely. —‘‘Briefly this: that what you and | call varnage is 
All the views from Monte-Cimino were among the | 8 trifle unworthy of notice; that destroy ing five thou- 
richest in mere nature that Lever saw, and reminded sand men is doing them no real injury; that, their 
me strongly of the country about the Seneca lake of | !mportant part being immortal, it is merely remov- 
America. I was on the Cayuga at about the same | ing them from one State of existence to another; 
season Rens summers ago, and I could have believed that mortality is a frail tenement, of which the sooner 
myself back again, it was so like my recollection, | they get quit the better, and that he who helps them 
‘We stopped on ‘the fourth night of our journey, | out of itis entitled to their gratitude. For, what is 


seventeen miles from Rome, at a place called Bac- 
cano. A ridge of hills rose just before us, from the the telicity of getting free froma dreary and frail 


. | frame?” ** His doctrines are detestable, and abhor | 
ton of which, we were told, we could see St. f , | 
P : : him.” ** He bends the batthement of his brow upon 
We threw off| you; and if you say another word, will vanish. 


Peter’s. The sun — cipping under the hori- 
zon, and the ascent was three miles. ] nother word, 
our cloaks, determining to see Rome before we | quiet, while [take a sketch of him. 


slept, ran unbreathed to the top of the hill, an et- 


scarce stand long encugh upon our feet to search | with her two or three hours — day. 
over the broad campagna for the dome. ; lowed Visitations were her on y comtorts. 

The sunset had lingered a great while—as it does | his chair and talked with her, just as he would have 
in }taly. Four or five light feathery streaks of clouds done had he been alive: he advised with her as to 
glowed with intense crimson in the west, and on the the best mode of selling his engravings. She knew 
brow of Mount Soracte, (which Lrecognized instant- that he was in his grave; but felt satisfied that 
lyfrom the grapbie simile of Childe Harold, ) and | his spirit visited, eondoled, and directed her. When 
along on the ridges of mountain in the east. still he had been dead a twelvemonth, the devoted and 


played a kind of vanishing reflection, half purple, affectionate relic would acquiesce in nothing ‘until | 


haltgrey. Witha moment’s glance around to catch she had an opportunity of consulting Mr. Blake.” 
the outline of the landscape, I felt instinctively where 
Rome should stand, and my eye fell at once upon the | Giary, became an inmate of Bethlehem Hospital, St. 


“mighty dome.” Jupiter had by this time appear- | George’s Fields. On learning this I gave him a eall, 


ed, and hung right over it, trembling in the sky | lt was an awful visit; not as regards my friend him- | 


with its peculiar glory, like a lump of molten spar, self, but as regards such as were under the same 
and as the eolour faded froin the clouds, and the | roof with him. 1 went into a yard appropriated to 
dark mass of “the eternal city” itself mingled and | those who had been acquitted of various crimes on 
was lost in the shadows of the campagna, the dome the ground of insanity. Some were walking to and 
still seemed to catch light, and tower visibly, as if fro, singly and in groups; many were sitting about 


the radiance of the glowing star above feil more di- | in the sun, conversing on common topics; one was | 
We could see it till we could | practising a pirouette; another took off his hat every | 


rectly upon it. 
scarce distinguish each other’s features. Phe dead | ten paces, threw it In the air, then dropped rapidly 
level of the campagna extended between and beyond | on his knees, assumed the attitude of vehement sup- 
for twenty miles, and it looked like a far-off beacon | plication for the smallest possible division of time, 
inadim sea. We satan hour on the summit of | arose before the hat fell, and attempted to catch it, 
the hill, gazing into the increasing darkness, till our | not with his hands, but his head. He frequently 
eyesached. The stars brightened one by one, the | succeeded, for long practice had rendered him skil- 
mountains grew indistinct, and we rose unwillingly ful at this strange, mad, miserable game. A third, 
toretrace our steps to Baccano. with his hands fettered to an iron band belted about 
‘ his loins, entreated me to give him a few halfpence 

*Iremember hearing a friend receive a severe | to buy tobacco, The keeper whispered his crime 
reproof from one of the most enlightened men of | in my ear, and I shrank from him with mortal dis- 
our country for offering his daughter an annual, upon | gust. A pale attenuated creature, of gentlemanly 
the cover of which was an engraving of these same | manners, offered me snuff; we talked fora few mo- 
*‘Graces,” ments as to the relative merits of Bolongaro and 


Blake was not the victim of a mere optical delu- | 


in upon him: sometimes their visits were short, bu’, | 


being hewn down to the chine, to be compared with | 


His widow, an estimable woman, saw Blake fre- | 


fort which so nearly exhausted us, that we could | quently after his decease: he used to = — iad 
eSe hal- | 


He took | 


After his trial, Martin, the York Minster Incen-_ 


Hardham’s Thirty-Seven, and an exchange of boxes 
was the climax of our conversation. * 

Many years before, I had been present at the trial 
of a man for an attempt to kill his wite, after having 
lived with her in uninterrapted concord for almost 
half a century. She was the principal witness: the 
ease was clearly proved, and the judge called on the 
prisoner for his defence, It amounted to a simple 
denial of the imputed crime. Aggravated at this, 
the poor wile rushed up to the bar, exclaiming with 
a simplicity that even affected the clerk of the ar- 
raigns, “Oh! John, wilt thee make me out a liar 


}too? Hasn’t thee done enough? He’s mad, gentle- 


folks, he is truly!” 

And over those iron spikes which surrounded that 
terrific pew the old pair thrust out their gaunt and 
shrivelled arms, and in a convulsive hug forgot their 
mutual misery. ‘They bad had nine children, all of 
whom were dead but one; and he, the youngest, was 
supposedto be far away, fighting as a corporal of 
Sepoys, in the torrid East. 

**Mad!” exclaimed the Judge, ‘“‘what does the 
poor woman mean? How is this?” ‘Oh! my 
Lord,” said an old man, in a timid faltering tone, 
**he has been mad, off and on, these two years. I’m 
sorry to bear witness against a neighbour, but truth 
is truth.” 

The jury rose—the barristers rose—the whole 
court rose, and the Judge energetically exclaimed: 
**Man, come forward! Good God—we might have 
capitally couvicted—we might have legally: murder-. 
ed him. Had the wife dropped the least hint—poor 
_creature—that he was insane ———” 
| be’ant insane,” blubbered the aged prisoner, 

raising his head from his wife’s shoulder. ‘I be’ant 
‘inad,”? he vociferated, still hugging the drerepid 
| darling of his youthful days: ‘1 be worse—I’ve had 
(a tall—I be wicked—I knew what ET was about. You 
may deceive yourselves, but you can’t deceive me.”’ 
The haman rock bad been touched by the mystie 
rod; his tears had gushed out; but whatever might 
be his present tate, it was satisfactorily shown that 
be had been a lunatic: and he was accordingly sen- 
tenced, not to death, but tu be disposed of as his 
Majesty should think fit. 

1 found the old man in Bethlehem: he had wept 
himself blind. The keeper, who wore a clean smock 
frock, observed that he did nothing but ery; that he 
was washing himself away—lI use the man’s own 
words—that, not having handkerchiefs sufficient to 
sop up his tears, he had taken to the skirts his coat, 
and they were consequently as dripping all day as 
though he had been in afuony, and heedlessly allow- 
/ed them to hang over the gunwale! I’m sorry for it, 
but L can’t deny that L laughed heartily, recklessly, 
desperately, ut the fellow’s exaggeration. 

My cachinnations, and they were quite involunta- 
ry—I conld not have smothered them had I been in 
a mourning coach—untortunately awoke a wretched 
maniac in acell below. I did not look through the 
| bars, to which many of the madmen flocked to see 
the tiger in the cage; but I fancied him, stretched upon 
straw, stark-naked, and horribly writhing uader a 
metal fetter upon every one of his muscles. His 


voice was that of a fallen archangel. ‘There wasa 


mysterious, an appalling mightinessin it. Every 
sound that he uttered was dreadfully pictorial. Phy- 


Sampson struggling! 
man. He was an Ltalian; yet he uttered nothing like 
ithe Tuscan. He had a language of his own: it bore 
no affinity to any among those which are spoken by 
the sane; still it was intelligible—the heart under- 
stood it. His theme was evidently sublime wrath, 
unl colossal agony. His groans were Satanic: his 


sically, | merely heard him; but, mentally, I saw! 
He must have been superhu- 


Animaginative man may fauey what » ould be the bel- | 


| impossible to get out. 


| 


| 


| 


| 


staircase, and a little way along the granite gallery. 
He took out his bunch of keys, ran over them, and 
soon found the right one. We were opposite a re- 
pulsive, austereooking door. He opened it. I 
glode in, and the next moment found myself locked 
up witha madman. The keeper, treating me en fa- 
mille, had goue away, Jeaving me and my visitant 
perfectly safe, if ** fast bind, fast find,” be incontro- 
vertible. High in the opposite wall of the bleak and 
well whitewashed apartment, aloof from all human 
access by the inmate, was a grated window. Assure 
ance had been made doubly sure. If Martin could 
have grown a pair of wings on his shoulders, it was 
‘The aspect of the room told 
the inhabitant at a glance that he was imprisoned for 
life; that the four naked walls constituted his future 
world. On my left there wasa plain comfortable 
bed; on the right stood a table and one chair. Every 
thing was painfully clean and orderly, the furniture 
was evidently under the inspection of a committee, 
there was not the slightest appearance of that sort of 
tempr cary litter which evinces that a man is in his 
own house, and can do as he likes: the inanimate ar- 
ticles were in quiet subjection—in perfect keeping. 

But where was the lion of this solitary den?—On 
the chair, close to the table, drawing a bishop with 
seven heads—under the influence of absolute fatalism 
—undaunted by its bituminous breath, rushing into 
the open jaws ofa colossal crocodile! The artist 
dissappointed me: he had none of the sublimity of 
his great brother, the painter of Belshazzer’s feast, 
he was crude, ignorant, impotent. His sketch was a 
mere exaggerated matter of fact, madly conceived, 
and contemptibly executed. It made me pity him. 
He stood up, and never in my life had I beheld a 
human being in appearance so perfectly harmless.— 
Passion never seemed to have ploughed his forehead 
with its adamantine keel: the surface was smooth and 
unruffled as that of a villager’s babe. I dived into 
the depths of his eye, but brought up neither mon- 
ster nor pearl: it was barren—it was common-place 
—there was nothing in it. It grinned, not sardone 
ically—but because it seemed to have nothing better 
to do. The mouth -was feeble, almost inane. I 
sought earnestly for some lurking expression, but 
could find none—not even the ghost of an idea flitted 
over his features. 

Still he looked like any thing but a bedlamite: 
there wasno fearful aberration of intellect visible. 
Had I met him on the highway I should have con- 
cluded from his lineaments that he was one of the 
most gentle of God’s creatures: apparently he would 
not injure a worm. With an unsheathed poignard 
ia his hand, I could have slept ealmly—contentedly 
—under his wardenship. Smiling simplicity was 
the prevailing character of his countenance. It re- 
quired an effort to make me feel that I was talking 
to the incendiary of York Minster. 

His manners were modest and rustic: he convers- 
ed like a good-humoured cottager, not overburthen- 
ed with sense, or made sulky by circumstances, He 
was not merely resigned, but pertectly satisfied: he 
wanted nothing but lots of Indian ink, and Brooke 
man’s black lead pencils. Although in his way a 
reformer of the church, he knew nothing ef Wick- 
iiffe—he had never heard of Luther or Calvin. He 
was, upon principle, an antagonist to episcopeey, 
and he thought that the best way of pulling down 
the priests of Baal was to burn them out of their 
high places. [had made him out in my mind’s eyes 
a Prometheus. I expected to have found him sublime; 
but he was quite insignificant. 

On one topic he approached to rude eloquence: it 
was relative to the kindness of his brother, who had 
taken the poor fellow’s son under his wing, and 


despair was equal to that of the dethroned Saturn.— | meant, if possible, to make an eagle of him. In treat- 


ing this subject he became slightly figurative; but 


lowings of an African lion bound down by the grisly | his metaphors were not made out; he could not man- 
honours of his mane to those sands which he was ac- | age them; they were faintly—timidly bitten in upon 
customed to spurn; but they would be gentle as the | the surface of a mist. There was no seeing them 
cooings of a dove compsred with the ocean roar of | clearly; they melted when attempted to be under- 
this maniac. It was awful; it was sublime; it seemed | stood. 


His imagination was not merely muddy, it 


to have no origin: to be without end: it was, to the | Was mean. He grovelled in the puddles of commons 


i soul, eternal. 
of the million tremendous choristers, who, excited 
by intensity of anguish, make the vault of a Presby- 
terian hell vibrate with their horrible glees, Would 
that I had never heard it!— 

The greater part of those who surrounded me 
seemed so calm and rational, that I ventured to ask 
the keeper if he thought they were all read/y mad?— 
‘*No more mad, sir,” he replied, ‘than you or 1; 
their infernal passions and propensities make them 
appear so. When a man commits a common crime 
he is regularly hung, but if his offenee be perpetra- 


ted under circumstances of original atrocity, he is | 


inferred to be insane, and consequently saved, Nine- 
tenths of the fellows here are mere monsters ot ini- 
/quity: there are indeed a few poor wretches who la- 
bour ander delusions which it is impossible to era- 
dicate—Ill show you a specimen.” 

I followed him to a cage which contained a com- 
mon-looking man ina frieze coat, grey breeches, and 
mottled worsted stockings. ‘* There,” said ke, ‘is 
a mad murderer: he came here because he killed a 
pedlar. He would take as much delight in destroy- 
ing you a cat would in killing a mouse.” The keep- 
er retired fora moment, and the madman walked to 
the substantial grating. ‘* Don’t believe him, sir,” 
said he; ** he is a brutal villain. ‘This morning he 
beat me to such a degree that I was mashed into 
the cireumference of a pint-pot; no thanks to him 
that | have recovered my proper dimensions!” 

But now for Martin:—He had an apartment on 
the first floor, Ifollowed the keeper up the stone 


. 


It gave ihe bodily ear an idea of one | place. 


His advent to Bethlehem deeply chagrined Hate 
field. ‘he latter, since Peg Nicholson’s death, had 
been the principal character within the walls, but 
since Martin’s arrival he had ceased to be supremely 
attractive: the York Minster incendiary, by his 
more recent atrocity, had monopolized the visiting 
interest, and no man more deeply deplored the po- 
pularity of another than Hatfield did that of Martin. 


We learn from the Editor of the Essex Register 
that Monsieur Buffeit, a distinguished French natu- 
ralist, has arrived at that port in the brig Olio from 
Rio Grande, bringing with him a rare and valuable 
collection of quadrupeds. He has spent several years 
in travelling through the states of South America, 
particularly Brazil, and in his researches, has dis- 
covered much to add to the Cabinet of the Ornitholo- 
gist. Among the quadrupeds on board the Cliois a 
female Ant Bear or Kater. This animal is sel- 
dom if ever seen in this country, and we believe this 
is the second one that has lived to reach here. It is 
about seven feet in length and two high, and is pere 
feetly harmless, though it bas strength sufficient to 
master atiger. When she lies down to repose, her 
tail serves as a shield from the weather, it being 
large enough to cover the whole body—when viewed 
in this situation she resembles a straw mat spread on 
the ground. Its food consists entirely ofeggs. M. 
Buffett has the carcase of the young, which died on 
the passage, preserved in spirits, which is a great 
curiosity. — Lest. Gaz. 
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Suprosep Munver.-—A coloured woman was 
found on Sunday morning last, about five o’clock, at 
the corner of Schuylkill Fitth aud Lombard streets, 
dead, with her throat cut from ear to ear. She was 
found in the road, near a fence, with the razor-blade 
at her feet. Its handle was picked up about one hun- 
dred feet distant. Her clothes were not torn, and 

here were no evidences of a struggle. A man, the 
husband of the deceased, but from whom she had for 
sometime been separated, was taken up on suspicion, 
The uncle of the deceased testified that before leav- 
ng his house that evening, she stated she was going 
to see her husband, with the object of renting a house 
nd living together again, The husband left Swaim’s 
bath house, where he had been employed, at ten 
o’clock in the evening, and was at his lodgings at 
half altereleven. He protested he had not seen his 
wife for three weeks. His clothes were carefully 
examined, but they bore no marks of blood. 


We learn from a Boston paper, that a man was 
ried and convicted in that city one day last week, 
for the horrid crime of smoking a segar in a public 
street. On being brought before the City Marshal, 
he said he should not contend with the government, 
as he supposed he was guilty, but thought it very 
hard that he should be punished for smoking in the 
streets, when he could find fifty .a day that did the 
same thing. The magistrate told him to give their 
names to the City Marshal, and they would be pro- 
ceeded against forthwith. ‘I’ve better business than 
that,” said he; and having paid his fine and costs, 
$4 58, he left the court room, declaring it was ‘a 
mean affair.” 


A Temperance Society has been formed at Har- 
risburg. 


DiseRaceruL.—We happened to be in the neigh- 
bourhood of South and Broad streets on Saturday at- 
ternoon about five o’clock, and were shocked to see 
two men stripped of every thing but their pantaloons, 
their faces gashed and streaming with blood, sur- 
rounded by twenty or thirty persons, the combatants 
endeavouring apparently to beat each other to death. 
Are there no police officers in that neighbourhood? 
The scene was disgraceful to Philadelphia. 


Fint.—A fire broke out on Saturday afternoon 
last, in a cabinet maker’s shop in Lilly Alley, Nor- 
thern Liberties. Before the flames were suppressed 
the shop and several surrounding sheds were destroy- 
ed. The firemen displayed their usual activily, and 
prevented the destruction of much valuable pro- 
perty. 


THE SEASON—THE CROPS. 

The season, says the Carlisle Republican of Fri- 
day, has been remarkably dry for some time past. 
The ground has become very dry, and the roadsex- 
tremely dusty, and grain, grass and vegetation ap- 
pear to be on the decline. Nothing would be more 
cheering to the husbandman, thana good soaking 
rain. Should rain not soon fall, it is feared the 
crops will be considerably injured, which a few days 
ago bore a promising appearance. 


The Easton Democrat of Friday says:—*‘* On Sa- 
urday last, 500 barrels of flour were brought down 
the Lehigh eanal, from the mill of Col. George 
Weber, in the Independence, Capt. James Connor, 
This is the largest load of flour ever brought to this 
place by any boat.. On Sunday the Westward Ho, 
and the Charles Carroll departed for Philadelphia, 
by the Delaware Canal, loaded with 950 barrels of 
fiour, belonging toCol. Weber. On Monday morn- 
ing the Gov. Wolf and two Durham boats departed 
with 750 barrels of flour, and on Tuesday, several 
others. The flour inspector will have a busy time 
of it.” 


The morals of New Orleans appear to be of the 
worst character. Searcely a paper reaches us from 
that place but it contains an account of a murder or 
outrage of somekind. The New Orleans Adverti- 
ser of the 9th inst. now before us, says:—*‘ John 
Remedez, a notorious character at the Mayor’s office, 
was found dead in the street on Sunday night last; 
—his body had been pierced in three different places 


by asword, Remedez was at the head of some of 
those gangs of thieves which now infest the city; and 
in all probability, he came by his death in attempt- 
ing theft on some one who was prepared and willing 
to oppose his depredations.” 


Beneracrion.—The Hon, Thomas H. 
Perkins, of Boston, has given his mansion house, iu 
Pearl street, valued at $30,000 to the institute forthe 
Education of the Blind. 


The Philadelphia Association for Celebrating the 
Fourth of July, have selected Joan M. Scorr as 
their orator for the approaching anniversary. An 
excellent choice. We are glad to learn that Mr. 
Scott has accepted the appointment. 


‘TRAVELLING.—The Camden and Amboy Rail- 
road Company have established a new line of stages 
to leave this city for New York at ten o’clock, A. 
M. every morning, Sundays excepted. It commenc- 
ed on Thursday last, and the passengers reached 
New York at 7 o’clock in the evening. The Rail 
Road Company have now three lines of stages on the 
route, which leave each city at 6, 10, and 3 o’clock. 
The time now required for crossing the rail-road, 
(55 miles) by horses, is more than three hours.— 
When steam power is applied, this part of the 
route will be travelled in about an hour. 


A Breacu.—The Mifilintown Free Press of 
Wednesday last, says;—** A breach occurred in the 
canal, about four miles above this place, on Sunday 
last, which has caused a suspension of trade up to 
the present time. ‘The breach being of considerable 
magnitude, it is feared that several days mfst elapse 
betore it will be repaired, ‘This is the first inter- 
ruption of consequence, in the navigation of the 
Juniata division, since the commencement of busi- 
ness this spring.” 


Linet Surr.—On Saturday last, says the Harris- 
burg Intelligencer of Thursday, the Court of Quarter 
Sessions was occupied with the trial of Theophilus 
Fenn, editor of the Pennsylvania Telegraph, pub- 
lished in this town, for publishing a libel against 
John Zearing, The jury found a verdict of ** Wot 
Guilty,” but at the same time decreed that the costs 
should be paid by the man they pronounced not 
guilty. 


Ligutrninc.—The house of Mr. Graham, in Pains- 
ville, Ohio, was struck by lightning on the 11th inst. 
It fell upon the roof, and followed one of the rafters, 
splitting the shingles and the rafter, and then left 
the roof, and descended dowa a stud, on which the 
casing to a door was_nailed, tearing off the casing, 
The wite of Mr. Graham, 
at the time, was out of the house, and at the moment 


and splitting the stud, 


when the fluid fell upon the house, was on the door 
step, and when about to take hold of the door to open 
it aud go in, the lightning left the house, and follow- 
ed her right arm, burning her fingers, and tearing 
the sleeve of her dress—then descending down her 
person, tearing every article of clothing on her breast 
—then leaving and striking again below the knee, 
tearing her dress, and tearing and carrying one of 
her shoes off her foot, to the distance of 10 or 12 
feet from her. The lightning prostrated Mrs. Gra- 
ham on the ground. Her husband, a few moments 
alter, hearing her groan, went to the door, and found 
his wife lying upon the ground; she was taken into 
the house, and medical aid procured, and is now in 


a fair way of recovering from the effect of this de- 
stroying element. 


American AutHors.—A foreign correspondent 
of a New York paper writes:—**While on the sub- 
ject of authorship, it would be unpardonable if I 
omitted to tell you that the Spy, the Pilot and the 
Sketch Book, and the other immortal works of your 
Cooper and your Washington Irving, are not mere- 
ly translated into Dutch, but are deeply relished by 
all the reading classes of the community. Of the 
two, however, it is but justice to say that Cooper is 
the greater favourite; in consequence, no doubt, of 
his apply ing himself to’ subjects more likely to en- 
gage the sympathies of a people to whom the acei- 
dents of the flood have always been more attractive 
than those of the field.” 


Miss Kemble’s iutended husband is said to be 
Keppell Craven, Esq. a near relative of Earl Craven. 


CHOLERA AT HAVANNA. 

It is stated on the authority of an arrival at Boston, 
that on the 5th inst. the Cholera still raged with the 
utmost malignaney at Havanna—from five to six 
hundred deaths occurring daily. ‘This account must 
be exaggerated, as a letter dated the 6th inst. is pub- 
lished in the New York Commercial Advertiser, 
stating that the disease had subsided almost entirely, 
and that clean bills of health were about to be issued. 


AnoTHeR New Work.—The Family Maga- 
zine” is the title of a new weekly publication, the 
two first numbers of which have reached us from 
| New York. The Editors say in their leading arti- 
cle,—‘** We take it upon us to ransack the archives 
| of history; to plunge into the depths of antiquity; to 
pry into the arcana of science; to cull the flowers of 
'literature;‘to rummage the whole world of intelli- 
gence; and to present to those who may favour us 
with their patronage, the result of our researches 
and labours in our litle weekly sheet; thus fucnish- 
ing them with the substance of that general know- 
ledge without which one cannot properly be deno- 
minated au intelligent man. To do this the more 
effectually, we shall avail ourselves of the assistance 
of several literary and scientific gentkemen of our 
acquaintance: and, in addition to this, we trust that 
every friend of the work will furnish us with ail that 
is valuable and rare which may fall in his way, that 
comes properly within the scope of a work of the 
kind.” The first number is embellished with six 
wood cuts, and contains a variety of excellent mat- 
ter. The work is published weekly at $1.50 per 
anpum. 


MRS. DRAKE, 

Mrs. Drake, an actress of unquestionable merit, 
has arrived in this city from a trip to the West.— 
We trust she will soon appear at one of our theatres. 
She took a farewell benefit about a week since, at 
the Cincinnati Theatre. The house was crowded 
in all itsparts. The Cincinnati Herald, speaking of 
her departure, says:— 


All respect the lady—and all admire the unrivall- 
ed talents of the Actress. Yet, she leaves beliund 
her the dearest pledges of her regard for her native 
soil—the orphan children of her heart. She goes 
forth amongst strangers to earn a future sustenance 
for her cherished little ones, and to wreath another 
chaplet around her honoured brow. We have so 
fears of her receiving from the haughty sons of Bri- 
tain that meed of praise, and that bay of dramatic 
distinction, which she has so meritoriously received 
from her native countrymen, . 

The following is the Address which was spoken 
by that lady last evening. It is replete with beauti- 
ful sentiment, and contains much fine poetry. We 
need not say it was well spoken. Uur favourite ne- 
ver appeared to us so interesting; for although her 
utterance was very much choaked with the sorrows 
which, ever and anon, would cross her mind, still 
every word fell distinetly and audibly on the ear; 
and the moistened eyes of her numerous audience 
must have proved matter of no small gratification to 
that lady at a moment fraught with so much interest. 
It was enough to have melted the most stubborn 
heart. Mrs. Drake will carry with her the warmest 
wishes of our citizens for her prosperity and happi- 
ness—and whether her stay be protracted or short, 
she will always meet witha trieudly welcome among 
her Western friends. 


‘farewell Address,” it being the only copy which 
she suffered to be transcribed. 
FAREWELL ADDRESS. 

Written by Mrs. Le Henrz, for Mrs. 
Frances ANNE Drake, and spoken by that Lady 
on Monday evening, the 22d April. 

Once more, with lingering steps the boards I tread, 

Where oft your spirit-kindling smiles have fed 

The inspiration, | from Nature drew— 

The Goddess she—the fostering guardians, you, 

But not array’d in tragic pomp, | come, 

In phrenzy raving, or in sorrow dumb; 

Embodying the poet’s ardent dream, 

Thrilling, exulting, melting with the theme.— 

No! asa daughter of this western land, 

In nature’s simple eloquence I stand, 

‘True to the virgin soil from which I sprung, 

Farewells and blessings trembling on my tongue. 

Pilgrim of Fame—l seek av ancient shrine, 

Where stores of Transatlantic genius shine; 

Yet there, undazzled by the rays, Vil bow, 

Proud of the bays you’ve twined around my brow; 

And should another chaplet wait me there, 

Still would I giory in the crown I wear; 

For free born hands the forest honour’s wreath’d, 

And o’er it free born lips in fragrance breath’d. 
Yes! soon the gallant bark shall waft me o’er 

The deep blue wave! to England’s elder shore. 

Adventurous stranger, on that classic stage, 

Where she, sublime enchantress of the age, 

The tragic empress of a nation’s heart, 


Has left the mantle of her glorious art; 


We are indebted to Mrs. Drake for a copy of the |’ 
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Columbia’s child—I dare that meedto claim, 
Which throws immortal lustre round her name. 
Why should I fear the foreign critie’s gaze? 
Sustain’d and strengthen’d by my country’s praise! 
Or dread the eynic’s chilling voice to hear? 

Your generous plaudits lingering in my ear. 

Oh! if P’'m destined to inscribe my name 

On the resplendent roll of British fame, 

Be this my richest triumph, noblest pride— 

My country’s honeurs are with mine allied; 

And if in favour’s sunny light I glow, 

Friends of my youth! to you the beams I owe; 
Your smiles have been the sunbeams, tears the dew, 
That gave the forest flower its fairest hue, 

And as the mariner o’er ocean’s foams 

Turns to the silvery ray that gilds his home, 

My grateful spirit from a foreign strand 

Shall wing its way to thee, my native land. 

Gems, richer than the jewel’ry of art, 

The orphan treasures of a widow’d heart, 

I ieave behind: a mother’s prayers shall bless 

The blooming soil her children’s footsteps press, 
A mother’s prayers!—What deep emotions swell! 
Friends of the lrama!—Western friends, farewell! 


FRANCE—LAFAYETTE-—LOUIS PHILIPPE, 

**On reading some of the papers,” says the Paris 
correspondent of the Courier & Enquirer, * one 
would be led to imagine that we were on the verge 
of another revolution, and that Louis Philippe and 
his family were likely to be driven from the country 
a la Juillet; if, indeed, his dethronement were to be 
so mildly accomplished; but, notwithstanding that I 
cannot cease to be alive to, and to deplore the incli- 
nation that exists to destroy the monarehy, and the 
abandonment of all principle for the accomplishment 
of that destruction so much desired by the anarchists 
of ali colours, l am willing to believe that there are 
moral obstacles of sufficient weight to counteract 
evil designs; and if the government ean avoid falling 
into those grave errors to which it is liable from the 
peculiar position in which it is placed—if it can have 
sufficient force of mind (if I may so express myself) 
to avoid acting upon its convictions only, when these 
convictions cannot be borne out by legal proofs, I 
think it will come through.” 

We believe there are very few republican lovers 
of liberty in this country, or indeed in any country, 
who would deeply regret the dethronement and exile 
of Louis Philippe. He owes his eminence to the 
revolution of July, and never did monareh more base- 
ly betray the principles of revolution. His con- 
duet towards Lafayette has been of the most disgraee- 
ful character; none who read the work of M. Sarrans 
will fail to acknowledge this. The author was the 
friend and aid-de-camp of the venerable patriot, from 
the days of the Hotel de Ville, until he resigned the 
command of the National Guard. He must there- 
fore have had abundant opportunities of witnessing 
the progress of the revolution. Our readers have 
perhaps forgotten the exact condition of France at 
the time the obnoxious ordinances of Charles the 
Tenth were issued. A short recapitulation may 
freshen their memories. The appointment of the 
Polignac Ministry is well known. Charles the Tenth 
gave himself completely into the hands of that mi- 
nistry, and seconded their views. “ Jf,” said he in 
one of his royai speeches, ** culpable maneuvres 
should excite cgainst MY government, obstacles op- 
posed to my will, but which I cannot foresee, I shall 
Jindin my resolution power to surmount them.” There 
spoke a foolish old despot. The Chamber of Depu- 
ties protested in some sense against this speech, and 
against the haughty tone which breathed through it. 
The king replied that the resolutions announced from 
the throne were immutable. Public opinion imme- 
diately became excited, and the symptoms of a crisis 
succeeded each other with frightful rapidity. The 
Chamber was adjourned, then dissolved, and the 
most criminal exercise of every species of fraud re- 
sorted to in order to vitiate the elections, Events 
thickened and crowded upon each other until the 
celebrated ordinances of the 26th of July. The first 
of these ordinances, a direct attempt against the na- 
tional representation, pronounced the dissolution of 
the Chamber previously to its meeting—the second 
annulled the electoral laws then existing—abolished 
the secrecy of votes, the intervention of the third 
estate, and the jurisdiction of the royal courts in 
matters of election—the third convoked the new col- 
leges for the 6th and 18th of December, and the 
chambers for the 28th of the same month—the fourth 
prostrated the liberty of the press, and made it ille- 
gal for any periodical to appear, without being pre- 
viously authorized by government. 
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The effect produced by these ordinances was tre- 
mendous. The people read them with a sullen stu- 
por, bordering on incredulity. "The newspaper press 
was first to sound the tocsin of alarm and revolt.— 
The conductors of the most prominent opposition 
journals held a private meeting at the house of the 
deputies, and a course of resistance was determined 
upon. ‘They printed a bold and fearless protest, and 
circulated it among the people. It produced anger, 
surprise, and hot indignation. The interests most 
immediately attacked burst into explosion. The 
journeymen printers presented themselves under 
arms with incredible audacity; the students of the 
Polytechnic School threw themselves into the gap, 
and offered themselves either as officers or privates, 
Thousands of Parisians followed their example.— 
All was agitation—all rashed onward in insurrec- 
tion. A magnificent defence was arranged in a few 
pours. ‘The soldiers of despotism presented them- 
selves on the field’ of battle against the public liberty; 
the combat was commenced amidst cries of ‘*Vive la 
Charte!” ‘*Vive la Liberte!” 


The result is known; the character of the conftict 
is fresh in the memories of all. But let us look at 


the part that Lafayette, that Louis Philippe played | 


in this bloody tragedy. The ordinances reached 
Lafayette at La Grange on the morning of the 27th 
of July. He arrived in Paris the same evening, and 
offered to the insurgent patriots the support of his 
name and his person. It was greedily accepted. He 
shortly after appeared among the deputies, assem- 
bled hastily together to decide upon the course to be 
pursued under the circumstances, and proposed the 
formation of a Provisional Government. After much 
discussion, several adjournments and much opposi- 
tion, the resolution was adopted. In the meantime, 
the conflict progressed. The people still triumphed. 
The battle over, the formation of anew government 
was the next object. The Duke of Orleans was elect- 
ed Lieutenant General of the kingdom, Lafayette, 
although he contended that this measure was merely 
preliminary, gave his sanction to it. 


The nomination of the Duke, say Surrans, had, 
however, met with strong opposition on the part of the 
combatants of July. ‘hey had nothing to complain 
of in the prince.personally; but as a Bourbon, he was 
an object of invincible repuguance to the great por- 
tion of the citizens, whose blood had been shed dur- 
ing the three days. ‘The name of Bourbon, against 
which the bodies of the slain, which-yet covered the 
Place de Greve, were so-many bleeding evidences, 
engendered odious recollections and deep indigna- 
tion; so that when the Lieutenant-General arrived at 
the Hotel-de-Ville, and some few cries of Vive le 
Duc d’Urleans! were raised, they were instantane- 
ously drowned by vociferations a thousand times re- 
peated, of Vive la liberte! vive Lafayette! ‘This op- 
position was renewed more vehemently at the mo- 
iment when the Prince entered the Salle du ‘Prone, 
where the young men, still covered with the dust of 
the trhee days, responded to the shouts of Vive le Duc 
@ Orleans! which the deputies raised, by the very 
significant ery of Vive Lafayette! Some proclama- 
tions, which spoke of the Duke of Orleans in terms 
of eulogy, had been torn down from the walls, and 
the men who had posted them were seized and mal- 
treated by the populace. ‘The Place de l’Hotel de 
Ville was covered with an immense crowd of per- 
sons, among whom was oiten heard the ery of P/us 
de Bourbons! very one awaited with impatience 
the reception which Lafayette would give to the 
Lieutenant-General. All eyes were fixed on these 
two personages. A deputy, M. Viennet, read the 
declaration of the chamber, which excited no sensa- 
tion; but when Lafayetie, extending his hand to the 
Duke of Orleans, presented him with a tri-colored 
flag, and Jed him to one of the windows of tie Hotel 
de Ville, tae enthusiasm of the people burst forth, 
and more frequent eries of Vive le Due d’Orleans! 
were mingled with the universal shouts of Vive La- 
fayette! “Things had, however, like to have assum- 
ed a serious aspect. From the interior of the Hotel 
de Ville, and under the very eyes of the Prince, 
dissatisfaction was expressed in no very equivocal 
terms, A general opened a window, and, pointing 
out to his Royal Highness to the people, had the 
boldness to address him thus: 


‘Monseigneur, you know our wants and our rights; 
if you forget them, we will remind you of them.’ 

At this moment it was feared the people would 
ran to arms, and once more take possession of the 
field of battle. 

Lafayette now interposed his all-powerful authori- 
ty with the chiefs of the insurrection, and obtained 
trom them a promise that tranquillity should not be 
disturbed; pledging himself, on his part, to obtain 
from the new power those guarantees which the re- 
Volution had a right to exact, and which he summed 
up in the words, ‘a popular throne, surrounded by 
republican institutions;’ that is to say, the adoption 
of the fundamental maxims of the sovereignty of the 
people, the abolition of hereditary peerage, the abo- 


lition of qualification, the application of the most ex- 
tensive elective principle to the municipal and com- 
munal institutions, the re-establishment of the na- 
tional guard on the principles of 1791, and the sup- 
pression of monopolies contrary to the general inter- 
ests of commerce and industry. 

We have given this entire from the work of M. 
Sarrans, in order to show in what manner Louis Phi- 
lippe was first received by the people of France, as 
well as to exhibit the degree in which he is indebted 
to Lafayette for his present position. We give an- 
other extract from the same work, in order to show 
what was professed by Louis Philippe at that time: 


‘You know,’ said Lafayette to the Duke of Or- 
leans, ‘that | am a republican, and that I consider 
the constitution of the United States as the most 
perfect system that has ever existed.’ 

‘I think so too,’ replied the Duke of Orleans; ‘it 
is impossible to have lived two years in America 
without being of that opinion; but do you think, in 
the situation in which France stands, and in the pre- 
sent state of public opinion, we can venture to adopt 
it here?’ 

‘No,’ replied Lafayette, ‘what the French people 
want at the present juncture, isa popular throne, 
surrounded Ly republican institutions.’ 

‘That is just what I think,’ replied the Prince. 

All that passed in this interview between the Prince 


and Lafayette indicated the same republican senti- 
ments on the part of his Royal Highness, whose h- 
_beral profession went even beyond the expectations 
| of the general. 

We need not follow this history further. It is 
known that Louis Phillippe was finally elevated to 
the throne of France. What has been his conduct 
and that of his chosen ministers since that elevation? 
Their whole aim and object appears to have been 
to stifle the breath of liberty—to discourage repub- 
lican institutious—to revert back to and act over the 
career of Polignac. How long the French people 
will tolerate their new tyrant, remains to be seen; 
but that he has the will, but not the confidence, to 
adopt the same despotic measures as his predecessor, 
we do not entertain a doubt. He was scarcely fairly 
seated on the throne before he began to intrigue for 
the removal of Lafayette. ‘The advice of the patriot 
was too republican. He was for acting up to the 
principles of the revolution. Louis Phillippe was 
for postponing all liberal measures until the govern- 
ment became stronger, and France more composed. 
A conspiracy was soon formed by the king and his 
ministers for the removal of Lafayette from public 
affairs. His republicanism was dreaded—his power, 
while he continued in the command of the National 
Guard, was a drawn sword in the eyes of Louis, and 
hence, through these intrigues and fears, the cham- 
ber was induced to pronounce the final and total 
abolition of the post of Commander-in-Chiet, or in 
other words, the dismissal of Lafayette. It was 
proposed to confer upon him the nominal title of 
‘thonorary commandant,” but Lalayette, seeing the 


| drift of the movement, immediately resigned. ‘Vhis 
wasthe reward of Louis Phillippe to the man through 
whose influence he was raised to a throne. 
is no record of blacker ingratitude in history, 
And what has been the conduct of Louis Phil- 
lippe towards the Poles? His government first in- 
“duced thei to rebel against their tyrant oppressor, 


There 


‘and then coldly looked on and saw the flower oy 


their chivalry cut to pieces by the hordes of the 


/northern bear, without an offer of assistance. Still | 


| worse, the last accounts from France inform us that 
the house of Lafayette has been violated by the 
| minions of the King, in searck of a Polish refugee 


_who was sharing the hospitality of the General. Such 


| 


of the attempt to assassinate the King in November 
last. Growing out of the latter affair is the condem- 
nation of the Editors of the ‘National,’ and the 
‘Charivari,’ to severe fines and imprisonment, as 
well as to an interdiction, for, L think, two years for 
the first, and one for the last Journal, as to publish- 
ing accounts of trials in their Journals; the cause for 
these punishments being the having given incorrect 
accounts of the proceedings on the trial, &c. The 
Opposition papers are of course, upon the alert to 
make the most of these decisions, and the “Tribune’ 
has gone so far as to declare that, should the de- 
creves against the ‘National’ be enforced, it would 
not hesitate to preach revolt, since it asserts the li- 
berty of the press would then be attacked. For this, 
the number of that day (‘Mhursday) was seized.” 


This is what Louis Phillippe understands as car- 
rying out the principles of the revolution of July.— 
The French people will not long close their eyes 
upon the duplicity of his career, and although not 
yet prepared for another scene of revolution and 
bloodshed—the day is not remote, when the present 
King of France will be compelled either to change 
his course or abdicate. 


A MORAL FOR THE TIMES. 
EXTRACT TO THE EDITOR FROM A COUNTRY CORRES- 
: PONDENT. 

The intention of kindness appears to be appre- 
ciated by all animated creatures—even by those most 
inclined to irritability, and endowed with active 
means of defence and vengeance. I give you the 
followifg anecdote, repeated to me by a valuable 
fri:nd, and one looking with an anxiows eye at the 
noble struggle going on in Ireland against high- 
handed oppression, in illustration: 


Two hornets intent upon providing themselves 
with a habitation, fixed upon a vine attached to the 
piazza of a country house, to which they began to 
connect the tender papery structure which serves 
them asa dwelling. <A litthe boy who first saw the 
preparations, and knew the accredited character of 
the insects, ran to tell his father, begged him to 
knock them down. ‘‘No, my son,” said the old 
gentleman, ‘‘the hornets have sought our hospitality, 
and we must not abuse them. Let them alone, and 
you will see how curious a work God has instructed 
them to make. They will soon be accustomed to 
us—and we shall not have cause to be afraid of them 
unless we injure them.” 

The nest advanced with that secret celerity which 
renders the building a mystery to those whose very 
defensible fears prevent them from closely inspect- 
ing the strange processes of its advance and incre- 
ment. ‘The increasing family of the hornets seemed 
to understand the nature of their tenure with the 
owner of the house. By degrees they freely per- 
mitted him to examine their work, without any 
attempt to molest him. Sometimes when the piazza 
was swept, and a hasty dash of the brush interrupted 
their repose or labours, they would swarm out to 
view the intruder, but appearing satisfied that the 
annoyance was not intentional or wanton, they speed- 
ily returned again to their occupations, 

A very large nest was finally built by the hornets, 
much to the surprise and sometimes to the terror of 
visiters, who were astonished at the taste and calm- 
ness of the proprietor. He however always re-as- 


sured them, declaring that ‘this hornets were very | 


civil, and knew how to behave themselves, if they 
were let alone and kindly treated.” 

It appeared, indeed, that they strove to make their 
convenience subserve that of the inmates of the fa- 


stances make very applicable at the present mo- 
ment'— 

“It,”? said he, ‘* the British use the same pre- 
cautions for forbearance and kindness in the conduct 


to the Irish people, that I have employed towards 
, my hornets, I am satisfied they would have as little 
cause to complain of their neighbours, as I have of 
| mine.”? 


The editors of the interior are justly indignant at 
sn attempt made in one of the city papers to decry 
the intelligence and capability of those German 
members of the Legislature, who do not speak the 
English language fluently and correctly. The Bede 
ford Gazette well observes:—**This is not only un- 
wise but very impolitic—and we have reason to bee 
lieve it is not done in accordance with the views or 
wishes of the highly respectable gentlemen who, 
during the late session, represented the city and 
county of Philadelphia in either house. We trust 
the country members and editors will not follow suit, 
and retort by decrying the usefulness and abilities 
of the city representatives. ‘They are, without an 
exception, honourable, worthy, and honest men; and 
they have been heard on more than one oceasion to 
accord to country members, and particularly to those 
of German extraction, much good sense and sterling 
patriotism,” 

Any course calculated to excite feelings of jealousy 
and distrust between city and country members, 
should be carefully avoided, especially by the form- 
er. ‘The country members have, on more than one 
occasion, acted towards the city and its immediate 
neighbourhood, in their votes and speeches, in the 
handsomest and most liberal manner; and it is there- 
fore we regret the appearance in any city paper of 
the imprudent article alluded to. 


MEHEMET ALI. 
A Correspondent of the New York American gives 


this account of the Pacha of Egypt:— 


Mehemet Ali, whose age is estimated at 64, isa 
short, thick, fat man; his face, notwithstanding the 
appendage of an imposing beard, bears the stamp of 
benevolence and good nature, though the incidents 
of his adventurous life would seem to prove, that he 
possesses neither the one nor the other of these vir 
tues. He is perfectly plain in his manners and dress, 
and admits treely into his presence, the European 
Consuls and merchants who reside at his Court. He 
is by nO means austere to his dependants, but exacts 
from them the most unqualified deference. 

When at Alexandria, he devotes the whole day to 
business. After the usual hour of audience, which 
is at 8 in the morning, he inspects the naval arsenal 
and the ships under equipment, examining every de- 
partment in person, encouraging and rewarding the 
diligent, and punishing the idle. He dines at noon 
and sometimes indulges in ashort nap after dinner, 
and then resumes the business of the day. At 8 
o’clock in the evening, the male members of the 
household are assembled to perform their evening de- 
votions in the great Hall of the Palace, to witness 
which, Strangers are without hesitation admitted.— 
When the prayers are ended, the Pacha receives in 
his splendid saloon those foreign Officers and Con- 
suls who may feel disposed to converse freely with 
him, unrestrained by the formsof etiquette and cere- 
mony. With these he is perfectly familiar, putting 
to all strangers who approach him various questions 
relating to the government, commerce, agriculture, 
military and naval affairs of their respective coun- 
tries. By such means he has acquired much infor- 
mation, which he is enabled to retain by the aid ofa 
most tenacious memory. He can neither read nor 
write; and yet, there is not a more accurate diplomas 
tist living. 

Mehewmet Ali is an admirable horseman; and pos- 


is the monarch who, when about to accept the crown, | mily; for it often happened when the children, after | 


sessing ashe does the most reckless bravery, he has 
recently been known to say, that when mounted on 
one of his favourite Arabians, he considers himself 


said that he was a republican, and that the French | eating heartily of bread and molasses, were annoyed | still a match for a dozen Turks. Although several 
by the flies, the hornets would be seen diligently unsuccessful attempts have been made by various 


people required a popular throne surrounded by re- 
publican institutions. 

His course with regard to the press, is scarcely 

less disgraceful and illiberal. The public journals 
| of the most liberal and enlightened cast, are con- 
stantly seized, their editors fined and imprisoned, 
and a system of intimidation carried on against them 
‘not less to be reprobated, than that pursued by 
Charles X. immediately before his downfall. In 
proof of this, we quote a paragraph from the last 
letter of the correspondent quoted above. It bears 
date March 23: 

“©The week which has elapsed since I last had 
the pleasure of addressing you, has been signa- 
lized by the aeguittal of the noble adherents of 
the Duchess of Berry by the jury at Montbrison, 
-andof the two Republicans who were brought to 
trial before the Cour d’ Assises at Paris, under the 
accusation of being the principal and the accomplice 


engaged in taking them from their faces, without in 
any instance injuring them. The old dog, too, was 
sometimes disturbed by the former causes, in an af- 
ternoon’s nap; the hornets would disengage the flies 
from his nose, without attracting a growl or a snap. 
Upon one occasion a little stranger child struck at 
the nest, while playing by herself upon the piazza, 
and the hornets, irritated by the unusual attack, and 
their natural quick temper, flew after her, and some 
of them stung her. The child ran crying into the 
house—was caught up by a lady of the family, and 
wrapped in her apron, and although the hornets 


means to get rid of this dangerous and powerful ene- 
my of the Imperial Sultan, he appears entirely free 
from that nervous fear of assassination, so general- 
ly noticed in persons, who, like him, have been ele- 
vated to similar high station, amidst revolution and 
bloodshed. 


A To CLERGyMEN.—A parent brought 
an action in the District Court of this city, which 
was decided on Thursday last, against the Rev. Dr. 
Helfenstein, for joining his son in the bonds of ma- 
trimony before he had attained the age of twenty- 
one. From the evidence produced, it was shown 
that the son at the time of his marriage was but lit- 


were in full pursuit of the child, they did not at- | tle more than seventeen, and the law being very ex. 


tempt to sting the person who defended and conceal- 
ed her, whom they recognized, and by whom they 
had never been molested. The gentleman who gave 


me this history, added to it a moral, which circum- 


plicit in the case, the reverend gentlemen had judg- 
ment given against him for fifty pounds ($133 33, ) 
the full ammount of the penalty. This may be a good 
law, but in some instance3, we think, it may fall too 
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heavily on the clergymen. Some young men look 
as old at eighteen or twenty as others do at twenty- 
five, and as their own declaration, that they are of 
age, is not sufficient to justify the clergyman in per- 
forming the ceremony, he may bécome liable for 
this heavy penalty, in cases in which he has no doubt 
but the parties are fully competent to act for them- 
selves. In the present case it was not shown, nor 
was it necessary it should be, that the young man 
did not get a respectable and suitable companion, 
and it is very probable his prospects in life are not 
injured by the marriage, so that we cannot see what 
just right his father should have to pocket 133 dol- 
lars from the clergyman who married him. If a 
father had half a dozen sons, all of whom married 
in the same manner, he might make a profitable 
speculation. 


FIRE AT MONTREAL. 
A Montreal Correspondent of the Courier and 
Enquirer, writes under date of the 23d inst. 


Dear Sir,—The British American Hotel, in this 
city, was burnt to the ground last evening. The 
Messrs. Hermanns’ were about giving a concert at 8 
o’clock. The large ball room, capable of holding 
500 people, was prepared, and the anteroom to it 
had been previously decorated with branches in imi- 
tation of an arbour, on Captain Back the previous 
evening receiving the company who attended the 
dinner given to him by the citizens of Montreal.— 
About a quarter before eight variegated lamps were 
lighted, and in an instant the boughs, which were 
left from the previous evening and perfectly dry, 
caught fire,and presented, before you had time for 
reflection, one mass of flame. Capt. Luckin, for- 
merly of the fire department of this city, instantly 
closed the large folding doors, and we had no means 
of escape bnt by the windows, which were four stories 
high in the rear and three stories in the front. There 
were at this period only 4 gentlemen and about 27 
ladies present. The cries and shrieks were appall- 
ing. he flames soon burst into the room with an 
indescribable fierceness, while we were expecting in- 
stant death. At this critical momenta ladder was 
raised to one of the front windows, and miraculous- 
ly we allescaped. Had it occurred a quarter of an 
hour later there would have probably been three hun- 
dred persons in the room, and in that case, few would 
have si saved. Nothing but the walls are stand- 
ing. Insurance about $42,800, upon the building 
and furniture. The consternation in thejcity was in- 
describable: knowing that so many lives were exposed 
—but we have not heard of any one having suffered 
death. Some have been severely burnt. Amongst 
whom, we hear is one of the Hermans. I write in 

eat haste, with a mind horrified by the scene, and 
thankfal for the escape of myself and family. 


NEW BOOKS. 

We have several new publications on our editorial 
table. ‘‘Sarrans’ Lafayette” we have already briefly 
noticed. It is from th2 press of the Harpers, and is 
comprised in a single volume, neatly ‘got up.’ The 
New York Commercial has a clever notice of this 
publication, in the course of which it is said: ‘*This 
work, by the Secretary of the last surviving General 
of the'American Revolution, was published last year 
in Europe, and created great interest. ‘The position 
of the author rendered it obvious that Whatever might 
be the contents of the work, they were published 
with the sanction of the illustrious patriot himself. 
Indeed, we have it from the lips of a distinguished 
friend, who has conversed with Lafayette upon the 
subject of this book, that the General declares its 
contents to be true to the letter—excepting only the 
compliments bestowed upon him, and of which it 
was unbecoming for him to speak. Under this high 
sanction, therefore, the work of M. Sarrans may be 
read with the most implicit faith, and it will be found 
to contain some astounding disclosures.” 

History or Enectanp.—Messrs. Carey, Lea & 
Blanchard have just issued the third volume of the 
Cabinet History of England, by Sir J. Mackintosh. 
It commences with the accession of Queen Elizabeth 
in 1558, and reaches to the preparations of Philip for 
the invasion of England in 1588. This volume con- 
stitutes a number of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclo- 
pedia, now in the course of publication by Messrs. 
Carey & Co. 

Tue Works or Tue Rey. Rosert Hatt.—The 
third and concluding volume of the works of the 
Rev. Robert Hall has appeared. Jt comprises up- 
wards of five hundred pages, and is beautifully got 
up throughout. This volume contains a brief me- 
moir of the reverend deceased, from the pen of Dr. 
Gregory; Miscellaneous Gleanings, from Mr. Hall’s 
conversational remarks; character of Mr. Hall asa 
preacher, by Mr. John Scott; forty-one notes of ser- 
mons; eighty-six Jetters, and twenty-one sermons in 
detail. No individual within our remembrance was 
ever more admired and revered than the Rev. Robert 
Hall; and it is well said by his biographer that the 
admirable genius and excellent spirit which pervade 
his compositions, as well as the singularly beautiful 
language in which his sentiments are generally con- 
veyed, give to them a very unusual fitness to instruct 
and impress the minds of men.” Indeed, we think 
it impossible for any unprejudiced and enlightened 


lebrated clergyman, without becoming wiser and bet- 
ter—without having a desire to search further into the 
hallowed truths of sacred writ—without imbibing a 
disposition to look with a more merciful eye upon 
the faults and follies of our fellow men, as well as to 
think more exaltedly of the great Creator’s wisdom 
and beneficence. No clergyman, no student of di- 
vinity, no professor of religion should fail to peruse 
and study the writings of Robert Hall. The wisest 
may learn a lesson trom his precepts—the godliest, 
charity and benevolence from the truly christian spi- 
rit that breathes through bis language. Describing 
his character as a preacher, Mr. Foster says: ‘*None 
of those contemporaries who have not seen him in the 
pulpit, or of his readers in another age, will be able 
to conceive an adequate idea of Mr. Hall. His per- 
sonal appearance was in striking conformity to the 
structure and temper of his mind. A large built 
robust figure was in perfect keeping with a counte- 
nance formed as if on purpose for the most declared 
manifestation of internal power—a power impregna- 
ble in its own strength, asin a fortress, and constant- 
ly, without an effort, in a state of action. That 
countenance was usually of a cool, unmoved mein, 
at the beginning of the public service; and sometimes, 
when he was not greatly excited by his subject, or 
was repressed by pain, would not acquire a great de- 
gree of temporary expression during the whole dis- 
course. At other times, it would kindle into an ar- 
dent aspect as he went on, and towards the conclusion 
become lighted up almost to a glare.” We cannot 
too warmly commend this work to public attention. 
Tue Boy’s Grrv’s Linrary.—The seventh 
and eighth numbers of this useful publication are now 
before us, They contain sketches of the manners, 
customs and character of the North American na- 
tives, by B. B. Thatcher. ‘The design of the pub- 
lishers is to render an account of the Indian charac- 
ter altractive to the minds of youthful readers. ‘The 
ketches are well adapted to such object. ‘he repu- 
tation of Mr. Thatcher as a biographer of the abo- 
rigines, stands deservedly high. 
‘ay Lapy’s Boox, for May, is embellished with 
a beautiful engraving of the Temple of Egina—a 
handsome wood cut, representing a scene from the 
storyof the Scull House—and a likeness of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, attended by his favourite dogs. Among 
the original articles it contains, we may mention an 
excellent piece of poetry, by Dr. J. M‘Henry—a 
tale, entitled Alice Lynn—some verses, headed, the 
Smile of the Lord—Wealth and Misery, a sketch 
—and the Alhambra. ‘The number isa good one. 


A ComPLiMENT TO A, New 
York paper alleges that, since the death of Sir Tho- 
mas Lawrence, there has been no portrait painter in 
England equal to Sully. True. The younger Sully 
promises to be worthy the reputation of the father. 
He is one of the most promising artists of our coun- 
try. Let him take care of himself, and he cannot 
fail attain the first rank of his profession. 


The following are the names of the reverend gen- 
tlemen who have been stationed by the Annual Con- 
ference of the American Episcopal Church, in the 
districts named: 

South Philadelphia District.—L M‘Combs, Pre- 
siding Elder, St. George’s—H White, Robt Gerry, 
Thos M‘Carroll, J 5 Porter, Ezk Cooper, Conf 
Miss Wm Cooper, supernumerary. Union, Charles 
Pitman. Asbury, Rr Kemp. Chester, James B 
Ayres, John Edwards, R E Morrison, J Tally, sup. 
Soudersburgh, ‘hos Miller, Wm Ryder. Strasburg, 
Win Torbert, Thos Millar. Harrisburg, ‘Thomas 
Sovereign, F Hodgson, Allen John, Lancaster, Jno 
Lednum. Wanesburg, D Best, R W Thomas.— 
West Chester, J k Canfield. 

North Philadelphia District.—Geo Banghart, P 
E. Kensington, W A Wiggins. St John’s, H J 
King, James Smith, supy. Fifth street, J Rusling, 
James Mitchell, sup. Franktord, J Lewis. Ger- 
mantown, J Woolson, Wm Granville. Bristol, D 
Bartine, J Nicholson. Reading, J Ashbrook. Potts- 
ville, P A Ogden, Wm Bloomer. Mauch Chunk, 
A K Street. Easton, Geo F Brown. Stroudsburg, 
B Andrews, J M Dougal, Wm Colbert, sup, 


STEAMBOAT FEXCURSION—THE PEO- 
PLE’S LINE. 

We were one of a large party that left Arch street 
wharf on Thursday morning, in the new and splendid 
Steamboat Outro, on an excursion down the Dela- 
ware, and through the Cheasapeake & Delaware 
Canal. The company embraced a majority of the 
members of the editorial corps, and many of our 
most worthy citizens. The day was admirable for 
the occasion—clear, mild and pleasant—and the 
company, from the moment of departure, appeared 
highly gratified. The Ohio, it is admitted on all 
hands, is one of the most beautiful boats on the 
river, and the speed with which she passed through 
the water yesterday, the ease and harmony of her 
motion, together with the splendid manner in which 
her cabins are fitted up, elicited the admiration of 


every passenger. 


reader to peruse the sermons and letters of this ce- i On her arrival at Delaware city, the company 


passed into one of the beautiful barges attached to 
the People’s Line, and proceeded down the canal, 
a distance of fourteen miles, to Chesapeake city.— 
Here they were met by a large number of ladies and 
gentlemen, who had just arrived in the Mentucy 
from Baltimore. Among them we were leased to 
find Samuel Harker, Esquire, of the Baltimore 
Republican, Messrs. Hewitt and Cloud, of the Balti- 
more Visiter, and several other gentlemen of dis- 
tinction. Proper and cordial civilities were ex- 
changed between the editors of the two cities, and 
we take pleasure in acknowledging our obligations 
to the gentlemen of the Baltimore press for the kind 
and courteous manner in which they pointed out to 
us all that was worthy of notice in the immediate 
neighbourhood. 

The new steamboat Kentucky, which is attached 
to the People’s Line, and which plies between Bal- 
timore and Chesapeake City, is a splendid vessel— 
without a superior on our waters, if we except the 
Ohio. 

After occupying more than an hour in exchanging 
civilities with our Baltimore friends, the Philadel- 
phians who took part in the excursion returned to 
Delaware City by way of the barges, and thence to 
Philadelphia in the Ohio. Nothing occurred to mar 
the harmony of the jaunt. Every member of the 
company appeared gratified and delighted; all warm- 
ly testified to the speed and beauty of the Ohio—all 
spoke in zealous terms of praise of the gentlemanly 
conduct of her commander, and her officers general. 
ly. We feel assured that the People’s Line to Bal- 
timore deserves success—and trust, from the libera- 
lity of the Philadelphia public, that it will meet 
with it. 

NEW MACHINERY. 

The Americans are truly an inventive people. We 
scarcely take up a paper, but we find it to contain an 
account of some new invention. A late number of 
Niles’ Register contains an account of a recently 
contrived Knitting Machine, the cost of which is but 
five dollars—each machine capable of making from 
one to two pair of long woollen stockings per day. 
And a late number of the Nashville Republican gives 
an account of a machine for breaking and cleaning 
hemp, invented by Arnold Zalmer, Esq. of Giles 
county. ‘The first experiment resulted in breaking 
and cleaning, in a very superior manner, 67 pounds 
of neat hemp, and 225 pounds of tow, which came 
out of it in 33 minutes, with thirty-six hands, exclu- 
sive of the drivers of the horses, Second experiment, 
284 pounds of well broken and neatly cleaned hemp, 
and 84 pounds of tow, which came out of it in ten 
minutes, with four hands besides drivers. In both 
cases, two mules and two horses were used, who did 
not go beyond a brisk walk, with two small boys for 
drivers, It is stated that several gentlemen, raisers 
of hemp, were very much gratified by the experi- 
ments, and unite in recommending it, inasmuch as, 
besides the saving of labour, it saves all the lint in 
the shape of hemp or tow, separating them from the 


neat hemp, which it leaves very smooth, straight, 
and clean. 


GAMBLING. 

A nest of gamblers was recently ferreted out by 
the police of New York, as we learn from a state- 
ment in the Courier & Enquirer. It appears that 
on Saturday last information was communicated to 
the police thata number of persons were engaged 
in a street near the horse market, playing a game 
called sweat cloth. The alderman and assistant 
alderman of the 11th ward, Messrs. Robertson and 
Fickett, who were informed also of the circum. 
stance, accompanied by the complainant and a num- 
ber of police marshals, proceeded to the place, and 
succeeded in discovering some hajf a dozen per- 
sons who were engaged in playing at the game 
above mentioned. On the sweat cloth was piled a 
considerable sum of money, which the party assem- 
bled were playing for, and dice were being thrown 
to determine the bets that were pending. As soon 
as the nature of the visit with which they were ho- 
noured was ascertained, the gentlemen who were 
the subjects of it exhibited evident marks of trepi- 
dation, the hoarded wealth of the sweat cloth be- 
came the object of instant seizure by them, and was 
grasped and pocketed with an avidity that indicated 


with that politeness that always attaches to their vo. 
cation, proceeded to arrest the several gentlemen 
gamblers, and escorted them to the police, where 
they gave in the names of James Forrester, William 
Fox, Daniel Carrigan, John Hageman, John Rider, 
and Stephen Van Colt; and after an examination 
touching their offence, Forrester, Carrigan and Van 
Colt, were held to bail in the sum of $500 each, 
and Fox and Rider in the sum of $250 each. The 
sweat cloth, which had been the field of their ope- 
rations, was brought to the office, and all of the 
gentlemen arrested were too modest to claim it 
as their own. The money, however, has been the 
subject of repeated demand, and the owners cannot 
as yet settle the question of who is the actual pro- 
prietor of it. 


BREACH OF PROMISE. 
We find a somewhat singular case of breach of 


promise, reported in one of the London newspapers, 
The attorney for the plaintiff stated the case as fol- 
lows:—** The p'aintiff is an elegant young lady, the 
daughter of a respectable gentleman who carried on 
a hat manufactory at Neweastle-under-Tyne. He 
died about four years ago, leavingfour children, his 
widow carried on the business after his death. The 
defendant is son of a china manufacturer, at Burs- 
lem, of equal respectability, whose father also is 
dead. ‘he plaintiff and her family are Roman Ca- 
tholics, and her brother James paid his addresses to 
a sister of the defendant, and ultimately married 
her. An intimacy then arose, and the defendant 
was attracted by the charms of the plaintiff, and be- 
came her suitor. His attentions were noticed by all 
her family, until the plaintiff’s brother was married 
according to the forms of the Catholic religion, in 
February, 1827. A short time after, the plaintiff 
and the defendant were married according to this 
form, and cohabited together as man and wife, it 
being intended that the ceremony should be after- 
wards performed according to the Protestant form. 
At this time the plaintiff was about twenty-three 
years of age, and the defendant about nineteen. — 
The parties were treated as man and wife for acon- 
siderable length of time. The plaintiffhad a child, 
which died; after which time the defendant re- 
fused to fulfil his promise of having the marriage duly 
solemnized in the Protestant form, but had since 
married another young lady. By the law at present, 
though Jews and Quakers are exempted from the 
Marriage Act, no marriage between Catholics is va- 

lid unless solemnized according to the Protestant 
form in a Protestant Church. This, then, was no 

binding marriage. Again, though an infant may 
maintain an action for a breach of promise of mar- 
riage, he is not liable for such an action. 

This was the only ground of defence set up. It was 
proved that the parties were married by a Catholic 
priest. The Justice, in summing up the ease, said: 
—‘‘If they thought the plaintiff trusted to the vali- 
dity of the Catholic ceremony, with the expectation 
of the Protestant marriage being afterwards solemn 
ized, she was entitled to considerable damages; but 
if they thought that she knew it was invalid, but en- 
deavoured to entrap the defendant, then a minor, into 
that ceremony, in order to compel him ata future 
time to complete it, however blameable the defend- 
ant might be, she could not claim more than trifling 
damages.” The jury found a verdict for the plaintiff 
—Damages £100, 


A ‘fine fresh salmon” was announced in one of 
the New York papers, a day or since, as having ar- 
rived ‘by express” from Kennebec. The Boston 
Gazette notices the announcement, and says:—**We 
know not how ‘fine’ and ‘fresh’ the above salmon 
was; but we suspect it was the identical fish that 
graced the Faneuil Hall market last week, without 
finding a customer at the extravagant price asked for 
it, 50 dollars. Boyden of the Tremont offered $40 
for it—Davenport of the Exchange made a similar 
bid—but, finally, it took its departure for the South, 
as ‘fine’ and ‘fresh’ as it came over the Salem turn- 
pike.” 


The river navigation, says the Pittsburg Manu- 
facturer of Saturday last, is still good for light 
draught steamers, 


SuicmmE.—Wm. Brackenbridge, Esq. of Pitts- 
burg, committed suicide at that place a few days 


their love of the one thing needful. The officers, 


Since, 


| 
| 
| 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
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SELECTIONS. 


HUMBUG OF THE BAR. 
No Money Returned.” —Ptay BILL. 


An honest lawyer is one of those hazardous mira- 
cles that would damna play; under unfortunate cir- 
cumstances, ‘‘my rascally attorney” is as indis- 
pensable a phrasevas ‘‘my impertinent tailor;” but 
who ever heard of ** my blackguard of a barrister?” 
Who disputes the honour of the bar? Surely Mr, 
Serjeant Such-a-one is an honourable man! 


«So are they all—all honourable men.” 


But the bar holds itself out not only as an honourable, 
but as a liberal and learned profession; but let us in- 
vestigate its title to these three characteristics, first, 
utting it as a proposition, that honour opposed to 
onesty, becomes disgrace; learning applied to the 
subversion of truth, worse than ignorance; and liber- 
ality at the expense of justice, knavery, 
The advocates of ancient Rome were not mere 
hirelings-—to them the term cident meant something 
more than customer, or.a customer’s deputy. The 


counsel of our own day too boast of their professional | 


inability to demand dr sue for fees;* but how seldom 
do we hear of one receiving a briet without a fee, or 

leading a cause gratuitously’t It is against their 
yery rulesto do so, A barrister may, for a guinea 


or two, prostitute his skill to the support of an unjust | 


action, and remain an honourable member of the 
bar; but let him seek gratuitous advocacy in the de- 
fence of the oppressed or indigent, and he will be 
immediately cut by his ** learned friends” at West- 
minister, cireuit, and sessions, for Auggery, (that is 
their term) and disreputable pratice. in fine, whilst 
the high-souled barrister shrinks with theoretical 
horror from every thing approaching to solicitation 
of a fee; he clutches it with the rapacity of a pongo 
—pouches it with the rapidity of a monkey, and re- 
tains it with the tenacity of abull-dog. ‘*No money 
returned,”’ say the play bills—no money returned 
cries the barrister—*‘ dum vivimus vivamus.” 

But let us descend into detail: —what qualifications 
are necessary for the bar, and the conduct of its mem- 
bers, with reference to each other, the court, and the 
client or attorney?—The recommendation of two 
barristers, thirty pounds, and a bond for the payment 
of accruing dues, will procure the student’s admis- 
sion to any Inn of Court. Here he must remain five, 
but if a member of an English or Irish university, 
only three years, before he can be called, and in 
either case nine exercises and twelve terms must be 
kept,—the non-university student being obliged pre- 
viously to deposit £100, to which he has to add a few 
more before he can assume the wigand gown. The 
exercises are a mere faree, being put into the stu- 
dent’s hand ready written, and to which he receives 
a nod of approbation before he can pronounce the se- 
cond word! Keeping terms is only another phrase 
for eating dinners,—a certain number of which con- 
stituteaterm. In the mean time the student is sup- 
posed to have passed some time under a special plea- 
der, or equity draughtsman, but for aught the ben- 
chers of the Inn know to the contrary, they may call 
to the bar, a man who never opened a law book, nor 
entered a court!-—Such are the preliminaries which 
entitle an individual tu the appellation of ** my 
learned friend.” 

The courtesy which exists among the members of 
the bar is at the expense of their clients. A prison- 
er unjustly arrested, cannot have the rule made abso- 
lute for his discharge on Monday, because it is in- 
convenient for the opposing counsel to argue that 

oint until to-morrow—perhaps Wednesday or 

Thursday. You must#e aware,” says the prison- 
er’s a(lvocate to the attorney, ** that | am perfectly 
ready, and in faet there can be no doubt about the 
point, but my learned friend has put it to me asa 
matter of personal obligation to himself, to delay 
the motion, and says he really has not looked at his 
brief.” 

But to come into court upon a more important oc- 
casion; let the reader fancy himself the plaintiff in a 
cause about to be brought in. Previously to the 
trial, a consultation is in all probability deemed ne- 
cessary, which, as the court sits at half-past nine, is 
appointed prior to that time in the robing-room or 
the coffee-house, where the leader breaktasts. The 
parties accordingly assemble at the appointed hour, 
and the leader’s clerk acquaints his master with the 
name of the case in which he is about to appear.— 
“Oh! exactly, ‘Snibbs against somebody,’ well— 
what’s the poii.t; 1 believe I’m for the plaintiff.”— 
The junior takes up his cue, and relates the parti- 
ulars of the case, with a verbosity which shows that 
he has had time enough to read his brief. * Ah! it 
all lies ina nut-shell”—interrnpts the learned lead- 

er— but still if it could be settled without going 
into court—a reference perhaps—your client objects 
I see—well then, he must take the consequence—we 
shall have the judge againstus.” ‘* But, Sir,” says 
thetrembling client, ‘if my witnesses prove my 
case, surely—” ‘*Don’t interrupt me, Sir; we can’t 
Waste time in idle speculations; I’ve two more con- 
sultations before the court sits. Gentlemen, good 
morning.” 

The poor suitor’s case is at length called on—the 
Opening speech made—the witnesses examined—as- 
sault proved—verdiet given for the plaintiff—dam- 
ages 40s.—the counsel, with a facetious chuckle, 
congratulates the attorney upon his luck and looksat 
hisnext brief. 

Now, what is the result of all this’—the client is 


paid by his opponent; but then comes the extra costs, 
** as between Attorney and Client,” which the sue- 
cessfull party has to disburse himself; and thus, alter 


having received a sound thrashing, for which the ac-; clerk-—‘‘for to Mr. Pipps and clerk;” ‘‘retainer to 


tion is brought, and endured many months of uneasi- 
ness, he finds himself minus at least, notwithstand- 
ing his damages, of some six or eight pounds ten! - 
a great deal more, or a trifle less, as it may happen. 


Such is the mode in which cases are too frequent- | give a better similitude, the beggar and his dog. 
ly conducted; the advocate, who has, probably, |is impertinent to paint over any door in Lincoln’s 
never looked into his brief until the moment when | Inn, the name of only one of its occupants; why not 


he should be thoroughly acquainted with its contents, 
under the pretence, that in attempting to prove all, 
he may prove too much, rejects the most important 
part of the plaintiff’s testimony, and calls just sufli- 
cient to establish a mere legal claim to a vervlict, 
reckless alike of the feelings and the interest of his 
client, both of which are in some measure, in actions 
like the above, committed to his diseretion, 

The mode in which counsel conduct the examin- 
ation of a witness is too well known to need exposure; 
the pompous trickery of ‘* Upon your oath, sir,” 
and ** Will you take upon yourself to swear?” to in- 
timidate a man from the truth rather than lead him 


into it, is equally resorted to by the brow-beating | 
Should the Judge | 
misdirect the jury either as to the law or fact, inter- | 
ference is rarely attempted; the senior counsel has | 
‘left the court for refreshment; he is reading the | rashness, to give the advocate an additional stimu- 
newspaper, preparing for the next case, and the ju- | 
nior does not sufficiently possess the ear of the court | disastrous the event of the trial may prove—he never 
to venture upon an interuption:—**You have your | 


bully, and the tortuous sophist. 


remedy” is the answer: *‘move for a new trial.” 

Another grievous abuse is the changing otf briefs, 
so that, if I give my case to Mr. Volud/e, it probably 
falls into the hands of Mr. Stué¢er, the former hav- 
ing some other engagement more pressing than the 
interest of his client. It isin vain for me to exclaim 
to my attorney, ‘‘lt was my wish that Mr. Voluble 
should be employed. I find in your bill of costs, 
‘Retainer to Mr. Voluble and clerk, £1 3s. 6d. Fee 
to Mr. Voluble and clerk with brief, £10 10s. Re- 
fresher to Mr. Voluble and clerk, £1 3s. Gd.’ Stut- 
ter is an ass: wouldn’t have given him sixpence.” 
But the fact is, Stutter does not get sixpence; the 
courtesy and liberality—the honour and indepen- 
dence of the bar alike forbid it. But then surely 
the honour and independence of the bar does not 
hinder Mr. Voluble from returning the fees to his 
poor client, who has perhaps lost his cause through 
his absence? No such thing—cwstom forbids it. 

‘The practice at chambers is not less involved in 
mystery and chicanery; the opinion of an eminent 
counsel upon the most trifling point is not to be ob- 
tained, sometimes under many months. Day after 
day the attorney sends for the expensive desidera- 
tum. ‘‘ReallyMr. Serjeant so-and-so is very sorry, 
but he has not had time,” or, Mr. Serjeant so-and- 
so’s clerk looks pompously over his list of cases 
(perhaps three or four) and discovers that there are 
several yet before the one required, and “ it cannot 
be taken out of its order.” ‘To heighten the joke— 
for joke it is to all but the clieat—the opinion could, 
in all probability, be given just as correctly and 
much more speedily by the attorney, but being liable 
by law for the consequences of his judgment—which 
a barrister, the only person deemed legully competent 
to give an opinion is not—the former in his own de- 
fence, shifts the responsibilty from himself to no- 
body. 

So much for the learning, liberality, and honour 
of the bar, from whose members are chosen the men 
that are to passjudgment upon our lives, our rights, 
and our property. Let us no more hear the epithets 
‘honourable’ applied to a profession, the followers 
of which, professing every thing that is noble and 
independent, torture right into wrong, and wrong 
into right, and who, under the influence of motives, 
the most sordid and narrow, attain ends the most 
unjust and oppressive, by means the most base and 
despicable. For heaven’s sake, let the mockery at- 
tendant upon such a profession cease; let the hire of 
the barristers be fixed like that of any other trade, 
(if its parallel for plunder can be found) and give 
them the right to sue for that without which they 
will not, and by a rule of their own, dare not work. 
In return for this, let them be sued by their employ- 
ers if they neglect their duty; let those who hold the 
brief receive the fee; we shall then have no ubsen- 
tees; the fear of losing his guinea or two will ensure 
the advocate’s punctuality more effectually than that 
of losing the cause of his heart-broken client, 


* See note No. 1, appended. 
t See note No. 2. 


NOTES BY ANOTHER HAND. 

1. This is literally true, but figuratively false. 
They give attornies credit, send in their bills as re- 
gularly as bakers, and dun the dilatory without re- 
morse, not in person, but by proxy. ‘Their lean, 
hungry cadaverous clerks, do most certainly, so far 
as worde go, ‘*demandand sue tor fees.”’ It may not 
be generally known, that by the singular machinery 
of the profession, a barrister’s @lerk is paid not by 
his master, but his master’s clients, If, with a brief, 
you give a barrister a guinea, you must give his boy 
half-a-crown, The clerk, therefore, has a good ex- 
cuse for dunning, without aspersing the sublime dig- 
nity, the lofty elevation above all pecuniary motives 
or desires of his ravenous master. He, the clerk, 
‘tis so short of the needfal, having no salary, that he 
is really compelled to get in his half-crowns,” but if 
these be offered him, he recoils with horror from the 


awarded 40s, and all Ais costs in the cause are to be 


bare idea of such a thing, he could not possibly take 


them without their respective appendices—the gui- 
neas! it would be very irregular. In a lawyer’s bill 
the barrister is always mentioned in connection with 


Sergeant Sawdust and clerk,” &c. ‘They are inse- 
parable as regards money matters; they form a firm, 
in which the interest of the clerk is an eighth: they 
are Castor and Pollux: the Siamese twins; or, * 
t 


stick to the truth and write up, ‘*Mr. Sergeant Sim- 
pleton and Clerk,” ‘*Mr. Belial and Clerk;” or 
otherwise as the case may be? 

2. I can answer this question:—only on the two 
or three occasions per annum, of a poor devil of a 
suitor being allowed to figure in forma pauperis;— 
these two or three cases being distributed among the 
whole profession. It cannot, however, be denied 
that men at the bar, who are not overburthened with 
business, do sometimes omit to put a briet down in 
the bill—if their client be an attorney who regularly 
employs them, if the action have been brought with 
a view to obtain atonement for some piece of villany 
perpetrated by such an attorney, and if ‘this learned 
triend” fail by forensic fraud to s¢reen him from the 
consequences, But in cases where all these postulates 
are preseni—should the attorney—hoping by such 


lus—have handed over the fee before-hand, however 


sees a farthing of his coin again. Barristers never 
refund—*“‘it would be irregular.” If you throw a 
sovereign into the sea, there is some chance of your 
finding it in the stomach of a casual codfish, bought 
by you at Billingsgate for a crown, but nothing ever 
returns from the charybdis of a counsellor’s maw. 
Orpheus re-passed the Styx, but those who practise 
‘fin the courts below,” differ from those who plead 
‘tin the courts above:” the learned brothers of Rha- 
damanthus--are merely infernal. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF LORD BACON. 

1. Lord Bacon, receiving once a compliment wish- 
ing him a good Easter, from Count Gondemar, (the 
Spanish ambassador) whom he did not like, thanked 
the messenger and replied, he could not better at 
present requite the Count than by returning the com- 
pliment—he ‘* wished his Lordship a good pass- 
over.” 

2. Lord Bacon, when recommending despatch, 
would remark, that a wise man of his acquaintance 
was wont to say, when he saw men burry to a con- 
clusion, ‘Stay a little, that we may end the sooner.” 

3. Going onee into the Earl of Arundel’s garden, 
which contained numerous ancient statues of naked 
men and women, Lord Bacon suddenly stopped, and 
as if surprised, cried out—the resurrection! 

4. Altercating with the celebrated law commen- 
tator, Coke, who insisted greatly upon his superiori- 
ty from his precedency of situation, Bacon retoried, 
**Mr, Attorney! the less you speak of your own 
greatness, the more i shail think of it; and the more 
you speak of it, the less I shall think of you.” 

5. Lord Bacon used to remark of the Dutch, that 
we could not abandon them for our safety, nor keep 
them for our profit; and sometimes—* We hold the 
Belgie lion by the ears.” 

6. In speaking of a great man lately deceased, who 
had pretended to some religion, yet practised none, 
Lord Bacon remarked, ** Well! | hope he is in hea- 
ven, Every man thinks as he wishes; but if he is in 
heaven, ’twere pily it might be known.” 

7. Bacon was wont to say of one who suppressed 
his angry passions, that he thought worse than he 
spoke; and of an angry man that would give vent in 
chiding to his passion, that he always spoke worse 
than he thought. 

8. When, after his rise in life, a nobleman censur- 
ed his liberality to his retinue, Lord Bacon answer- 
ed, ‘Sir, Lam all of a piece; if the head be lilted 
up, so must the inferior parts of the body.” 

9. OF philosophers, (speaking in his Nov. Org. 
Ed. Lugd. Bat. p. 105, e¢ inter cogitata et visa, p. 
53,) Lord Bacon used to say, ‘ The empiric philo- 
sophers are like pismires, which lay up and use their 
store; the rationalists are like spiders, which spin 
all out from their own bowels; but he is a true phi- 
losopher who, like the bee, hath a middle faculty, 
which gathers from abroad, and by its own virtue 
digests what it has gathered. 

10. Queer Elizabeth passing with her suite along 
Temple Bar and Fleet street, in London, where the 
companies of lawyers were arranged on one side of 
the street, and those of the city on the ether, Bacon 
said to the lawyer beside him, ‘‘Observe now the 
courtiers: if they bow first to the citizens, they are 
in debt; but if first to us, they are in law.” 


CASE OF ‘TOBIAS WATKINS. 

The National Intelligencer contains the opinion of 
the, United States Cireuit Court for the Circuit, 
in the case of the U. States vs, Tobias Watkins. It 
occupies nearly five of the spacious columns of that 
paper, but the particular points of the decision are 
few and easily abstracted for the use of the general 
reader. The reasonings and authorities cited are for 
the lawyers alone. 

Watkins was sentenced, on his conviction in Au- 
gust 1829, tothree terms of imprisonment, of three 
months each, making nine months in all, and to pay 
fines to the amouut of $3.050, The Court did not 
order him to stand committed until the fines were 
paid, leaving the United States to the civil process 
of writ and execution to recover the amount. Writs 


of execution against the goods of the defendant (f- 

fa.) were issued and returned without success (nulla 
dona); and them in February 1830, writs of execu- 
tion against the body (ca. sa.) were issued, return- 
able atthe May term. ‘The writs were never re- 
turned, and the defendant remained in prison. No- 
thing appeared on the record until January 10th, ult. 
when the papers were filed by the late Marshal, en- 
dorsed ‘*Cepi, delivered over to my successor in 
office.” 

On the 14th of January last, the defendant sued 
out a writ of habeas corpus in the Supreme Court of 
the U, States, as heretofore published. The Court 
granted the rale, and on argument made it absolute, 
and granted the writ. ‘Che defendant was according- 
ly discharged, but immediately arrested ppon new 
writs (of Ca sa), withoat purporting to be alias writs 
(writs reciting the issuing of the former writs un- 
successfully), and without having revised the judg- 
ment by scire fucias, although several years have 
elapsed. 

Upon the return of these new writs, the motion 
was made to commit,—which was resisted by the 
Counsel for Watkins, upon the following technical 
grounds, 

Ist. ‘hat the Defendant could not lawfully be are 
rested and held in custody upon these writs, after 
having been taken and discharged upon the former 
writs, 

2dly. That these writs ought not to have been is- 
sued without previous scire fucias, more thana year 
anda day having elapsed between the issuing of them 
and of the next preceding writs. 

Sdly. That the fines were excessive, and amount 
to a sentence of perpetual imprisonment. 

The Court decided in favour of the defendant on 
the first point, which made the discussion of the 
other two unnecessary, 

The opinion of the court placed the discharge of 
the defendant upon the general principle that no 
man should be arrested twice for the same cause.— 
Watkins having been arrested on a ca sa and dis- 
#harged upon the retarn of the habeas corpus was le- 
gally out of arrest; the only exception to the general 
rule being a case of escape, in which, by legal con- 
struction, the prisoner is still under lawful arrest.— 
The United States might have had the full benefit of 
their judgment and execution if the marshal had 
duly returned the first writ of ca sa, and the Counsel 
had appeared for the United States and moved the 
commitment. But having neglected their rights on 
that occasion, they are estopped from pleading the 
uegligence of their agents, and the retention of the 
ee beyond the return day of that writ was il- 
legal. 

An objection was made in behalf of the U. States 
that this rule applies to civil case, and that the pre- 
sent being a criminal case was not within the rule, 

The court ruled, that the process which the Uni- 
ted States sued out to recover the fine, is founded 
upon the Iaw and practice of Maryland adopted in 
ihe district. That law, in granting such writs for 
the recovery of fines, requires that ‘such proceeding 
should be had thereon, as in cases when similar 
writsare issued on judgments obtained in personal 
suits. The United States, therefore, proceed civilly 
in the recovery of fines, by the express grants. The 
Supreme Court decided on the application for the 
habeas corpus that the United States are bound, by 
the Maryland practice, to proceed civiliter, 

For these technical reasons the motion to commit 
was overruled, the writs ordered to be quashed,fand 
the defendant Watkins discharged. 

In this abstract we have, as the reader will observe, 
noticed only the leading points, not precisely in the 
order of the opinion, but briefly condensed for the 
sake of perspicuity. ‘The court were unanimous in 
the opinion, — alt. Amer. 


SELECTIONS, 
From the fascinating ‘* Romance and Reality,” of 
the captivating Miss L. E. L, 

Vanity is like those chemical essences whose only 
existence is when called into being by the action of 
some opposite influence. 

Marriage is like money—seem to want it, and 

you never get it, 
We have heard of the solitude ofthe wide ocean, 
of the sandy desert, of the pathfess forest, but, for 
a real, thorough, arid entire knowledge far beyond 
Zimmerman’s of the pleasure of solitude, commend 
us to a young Damsel doomed to a sofa and female 
society, while quadrille after quadrille is formed in 
her sight, and the waltzes go round, like stars with 
whose motions we have nothing to do, 

‘Ill nature is to conversation what oil is to the 
lamp—the only thing that keeps it alive.” 

‘In a large family, like a long sum, it is difficult 
to remember the exact number.” 

“Mischief in a large family, like murder in the 
newspapers, is sure to come out.” : 

“The ridiculous is memory’s most adhesive plas- 
ter.” 

‘‘Repentance is a one-faced Janus, ever looking to 
the past.” 

‘© No moral perceptions are so-blunt as those of 
the selfish; theirs is the worst of near-sightedness— 
that of the heart.” 

‘** The imagination is a good servant, but a bad 
master, ” 

‘¢ The tree forced into unnatural luxuriance of 
blossom, bears them and dies,” 

‘¢ Knowledge is much like dust—it sticks to one, 
one does not know how.” 


| 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


** An apt quotation is like alamp which flings its 
light over the whole senterie.” 

*¢There is nothing people are so much ashamed 
of as truth.” 

CITY HOTEL DAMAGED BY FIRE: 

This morniug about 10 o’clock, smoke was dis- 
covered issuing from the roof of the City Hotel, 
South end, rear side, near the ridge pole. When 
we first saw it, a barrel of water would have extin- 

uished it, but the great height of the building ren- 
ered it inaccessible to the firemen, and the conse- 
quence was, that in a short time the Southern half 
of the roof was ina blaze, sending its immense vo- 
lumes to the skies. [At thistime, and for an hour 
subsequently, we were in the dome of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, and had a fine opportunity to no- 
tice the progress of the conflagration. } 

Next we saw a dense volume of smoke, and then 
a broad stream of fire, issue from the scuttle of the 
northern section of the building, and in half an hour 
more, that portion of the roof had shared the fate of 
the rest. As soon as the fire had descended within 
reach of the firemen’s powers, they poured in upon 
it a flood of water from every direction, and finally 
subdued the flames, leaving the three lower stories 
uninjured, except by water. ‘The upper story, as 
well as the attics and the roof, was destroyed ex- 
cept the walls. 

‘he building is about 100 feet in length by 60 feet 
in breadth. It is owned by John Jacob Astor, who 
purchased it two or three years, ago, at a cost, in- 
cluding the land, of $120,000 and upwards. 

The damage to the building is perhaps $10,000. 
Insured. The occupant, Chester Jennings, Esq. was 
also insured to a much greater amount than his loss 
—but the inconvenience and interruption of business 
he will suffer in consequence of the fire, will be very 
serious. The Hotel was crowded with guests, inso- 
youch that within the last two or three days a number 
of applicants had been of necessity refused. 

During the early part of the fire, an incident oc- 
curred of thrilling interest. Mr. Jennings, with 
one of his men, had exerted themselves near the fire, 
until their retreat by the stair case was cut off, and 
they were obliged to escape upon the roof. From the 
roof there was no other entrance by which they could 
return to the house. In this exigency, they were com- 

pelled to walk on the gutter at a giddy height, the 
whole length of the building. They then hallooed 
and made signs to the crowd beneath, but the noise 
was so great that their voices could not be heard, and 
it was some time before their meaning was under- 
stood. When it was, a strong sensation was visible 
among the assembled multitude. Soon however a 
rope was Ict out from the window of the upper story 
directly under Mr. Jennings, and thrown over the 
gutter so that he caught it. 

He was then able to climb through a window in 
the roof into a birdroom, and make the end ast.— 
This being done, they ove after the other swung 
themselves down over the gutter, and were drawn 
in at a window below. When the last was safe, the 
crowd gave a general shout.—Jour. Com, 


Suppen Deara.—A gentleman, arrived from 
Hartford this morning, informs us of the sudden 
death, yesterday, of Otiver D. Cooke, Esq. long an 
extensive bookseller and publisher in that city. He 
was attending to his business, apparently in perfect 
health, and tell down while walking in the street, op- 

osite the State House. He was carried into the 

nited States Hotel near by, but the spark of life 
had fled. Mr. Cooke was bereaved by the death of 
his wife three or four weekssince. He wasa highly 
respectable citizen, of enterprise and of untiring in- 
dustry. He was educated in Yale College, and a 
graduate of the distinguished class of 1786; a brother, 
the eldest, we believe,of the hon. Thomas B, Cooke, 
of Catskill— whose younger brother Apollos, Presi- 
dent of that village, was killed last summer by fall- 
ing from a horse. — Com. Ado. 


At the Girard Lot, corner of Eleventh and Market 
streets, where workmen are excavating earth for the 
erection of buildings, a distressing accident happen- 
ed this morning. On the Eleventh street side of 
the lot, a large portion of earth caved in suddeniy, 
and buried underneath, two of the workmen. The 
earth was removed from above them as soon as pos- 
sible, but the laborers were taken out seriously in- 
jured. Both were immediately conveyed to the 
Hospital. 
faint indeed. —Philad. Gaz. 


ITEMS. 

The following, which resembles the story of **The 
Maid and the Magpie,” is related as a fact: —‘*M. F 
—, of St. Omer, some time sinee, on retiring to 
bed, laidon the chimney-piece a small gold shirt- 
pin, the head of which represented a fly. The next 
morning the pin had diaappeared, A maid-servant, 
who had been in M. F——’s service but a few days, 
was suspected and dismissed. A short time after, 
when the sister of M. F was putting up some 
curtains, she found her brother’s pin suspended in a 
cobweb on the ceiling. The disappearace of the trin- 
ket was thus accounted for—A spider, deceived by 
the figure of the fly, had seized and carried it to its 
nest."—NV, Y. Cour. 

Twelve steamboats on Lake Erie are either in 
motion, or preparing to commence running—a new 
one building at Black Rock, not yet named, and 
schooners and sloops in abundance, in fine condition. 


The hopes of their recovery are very. 


How chcering must it prove to the friends of that in- 
dustry, which constitutes the life and spring of the 
republic, to take up any one of the papers from the 
various parts of the Union, and see nothing but ac- 
counts of a healthful and vigorous pursuit of the 
various callings of life—proving incontestibly that 
we have nothing to do but to rally around our insti- 
tutions as a band of brothers, giving to all a just and 
equitable encouragement, to realize the inestimable 
benefits, for which our patriotic ancestors, reared 
up this western world, the proudest monument of 
human wisdom, in the equitable principles of a mild 
paternal government.—/V Y. Adv. 


We have recently jonrneyed between Philadelphia 
and New York by the Rail Road line. Yesterday, 
we left New York in the beautiful and spacious boat 
the New Philadelphia, at about a quarter past 6 
o’clock A. M., and arrived at Chesnut street wharf 
before three P. M. The New Philadelphia reach- 
ed South Amboy in two hours and a quarter. The 
fine and commodious ears on the rail road were 
drawn to Bordentown eleven miles the hour, with- 
out undue fatigue of the horses, or any circumstance 
that could lessen the sense of security and comfort, 
with which every passenger seemed to set out. 

Nat. Gaz. 


SELECT POETRY. 


LOVE OF EARTH. 
There comes the gentle spring again, 
Blown here trom southern bowers; 
She calls the birds into the shade, 
And over field and forest glade, 
Sweet herbs, by thousands, showers. 


How lovely thy creation is! 
How marvellous, O God! 
How soft the light! how cool the dew! 
You heaven, how beautifully blue! 
llow green this velvet sod! 


All living things again rejoice, 
luspird with new desire ; 
A younger heart beats in my breast— 
Thanks for this dwelling place so blest, 
O thou! Creation’s sire! 


Thanks, thanks ! I feel thy favour—feel 
How much life’s boon is worth! 

And while so many a flower adorns 

My pathway—though the rose hath thorns, 
Vin happy here on earth. 


No storm—no lightning flash hath scathed 
My ripening fields, O Lord! 

My days are like some tranquil rill ; 

Thou layest no burden on, or still 
Dost fitting strength accord. 


How blest am 1! Oh, what a theme 
For pride and praise is ours! 

Lo! Spring descendeth to renew 

Our lives and pleasures all—and strew 
Our garder pots with flowers. 


Is earth then but the prelude, say, 
Ot yonder home above ? 
O God!—1t makes my heart beat high! 
How glorious then that heaven where I 
Yet hope to bymn thy love! 


But if ordained to sing that bliss, 
With prouder, worthier lay, 
Spare, spare my hfe a while—ah do!— 
‘This earth is thy creation too 
And bere I'd fain grow gray. 


Here many a fetter binds my heart, 
Oppressed with little sorrow; 
Friends have I, true in death and life, 
And blooming babes, and loving wife, 
_And store against to-morrow. 


The stream of life throughout my veins 
Sull rushes warm and strong ; 

And still as when a blooming boy, 

My heart beats wild tor worldly joy :— 
Oh! may I prove it long ! 


Hear, hear my prayer, O God !—Prolong 
This strength, this joy of mine ; 

Ungrateful they, who dare despise 

And deem as smoke all earthly joys, 
Since they are gifts of thine. 


But Father! should this love of earth 
Appear to thee amiss, 

Oh let the sin thy pity share!— 

For thou hast made this world so fair, 
And we so rich in bliss! 


There comes the gentle spring again, 
Each field and forest says ;— 
There, there she comes in splendour clad! 
Creation siniles, the earth is glad— 
O God, prolong my days. N. Y. Cour. 


THE SEA. 
The Sea! the Sea! the open Sea! 
The blue, the fresh, the ever free] 
Without a mark, without a bound, 
Tt runneth the earth’s wide regions round! 
It plays with the clouds, 1t mocks the skies, 
Or like a cradled creature lies. 


I'm on the sea! I’m on the sea! 

J] am where I would ever be, 

With the biue above and the blue below, 

And silence wheresoe’er lL go. 

If a storm should rise and awake the deep, 

What matter? what matter? [ shall ride and sleep. 


llove, O how I léve to ride 

On the fierce, foaming, bursting tide; 
When every mad wave drowns the moon, 
Or whistles aloft its tempest tune, 

And tells how goeth the world below, 
And why the sou’ west blast doth blow, 


I never was on the dull tamed shore 

But | lov’d the great sea more and more, 
And backward flew to her billowy breast, 
Like a bird that seeketh its mother’s nest; 
And a mother she was aid is to me, 

For | was born on the open sea. 


The waves were white and red the morn, 

In the noisy hour when | was born ; 

And the whale it whistled, and the porpoise rolled, 
And the dolphins bared their backs of gold ; 

And never was heard such an outery wild 

As welcomed to life the ocean child, 


1 have lived since then in calm and strife, 
Full fifty summers a rover’s life, 

With wealth to spend and power to range, 
But never have sought or sighed for change ; 
And death, whenever he comes to me, 

Shall come on the wide unbounded sea. 


THE SHIEK’S REVENGE, 
BY MKS, GUDWILN, 
To Abdallah’s teut a stranger came, 
And shetter claimed in the Prophet's name; 
His cheek was haggard with care and toil, 
His raiment stained withthe desert’s soil. 


They gave him to drink ina lordly bowl, 
And with pious welcome cheer'd his soul, 
While the daimsel’s hands, with Zeal and care, 
Heap’d on the board their choicest fare. 


The tent was still’d in the hour of rest, 

Bit noslumber came to Abdallali’s breast ; 

He weut forth with the earliest streak of dight, 
But his mood was gloomy and dark as night 


On the desert wide his gaze he bent— 
Anon to the kindling east he sent 
Impatient looks, while his wakeful ear 
Harken'd a foostep falling near. 


He turn’d like the dauntless stag at bay, 

Or the lion roused at the sight of prey, 

And he was aware that his guest stood nigh, 
Gazing like bim on the bright’ning sky. 


The stranger said to the Arab chief 

“On the brow of my lord there is wrath and grief— 
Turn not froin patience thy noble mind, 
Peradveniure thy heart its desire shall find.” 


“No,” cried Abdallah, “it may not be— 

Glory and power have departed frum me! 

One who hath blood of my race ou his hand 

Hath escaped the revenge of my thirsting brand.” 


The stranger flung off his deep disguise, 
And stood reveal'd to Abdaliah’s eyes, 

* Behold in thy grasp thy detenceless foe— 
My bosom is bared to thy dagger’s blow.” 


The eagle eye of that Shiek so proud 
sleain’d like the flash of the thunder cloud, 
And red as the Kaisin’s* lurid hue 

The mantling blood of his dusk cheek grew. 


‘* Hassan,” he cried, “thou hast judged me well— 
Honour and faith with my bold tribe dwell; 
Never hath one of my people harin’d 

The guest that his household hearth had warm’d. 


“Take from yon valley my fleetest steed— 
Switt from the face of my warriors speed: 
Thou'rt safe while the scarce up-risen sun 
But half his daily course hath run. 


‘* Thour’t safe till the shadow the date tree throws 

In a lengthen’d darkness eastward grows— 

But Iswear by the flash of my father’s sword, 

To pursue thee then, and I'll keep my word.” 

* Bruce relat’s that the coming of the hot poisonous 
wind of the Desertis indicated by Lhe appearance of a dead 
red halo in the atmospliere. 


THE SEAMAN’S WIPE TO THE SEA, 

With breathless haste, a burning brow, and anxious lips 
apart, 

I've gazed on thee, thou stormy sea, witha sad and broken 
heart: 

Have watched thee from the sandy shore, the bleak and 
barren strand, 

And have looked with terror on the bark as it tried to 
make the land: 

I thought and felt while as it bore the one beloved to me, 

There's nothing like the dark suspense for those upon the 
sea. 


[ have climbed the rocky mountain which overhangs the 
flood, 

And from sunrise to the day’s decline alone have listening 
si aod ; 

I have marked the distant sail where it seemed as but a 
speck, 

And have welcomed as it nearer came with its thronged 
and peopled deck ; 

And yet thought while they were cheering 1n spirits gay 
and free, 

They little know the dark suspense for those upon the 
sea. 


The midnight gale has swept o’er thee its wild and way- 
ward breath, 

And its moaning came upon mine ear, like the boding 
sound of death; 

I felt the tempest’s fury o’er my mind with horror 
creep, 

Till morning’s light revived my sight, while it chased the 
joys of sleep; 

My waking eyes in watchfulness unwearied seemed to 
be, 

Enduring still the dark suspense for one upon the sea. 


The raging billows dash upon the cold and rugged shore, 

And their murmuring wrath would seem to say, ‘‘all hope 
for thee is o'er!” 

My world’s weaith of affection, my fond love is on thee 
cust, 

And if thy rude waves dispel that hope, then my life had 
better past, 

For my hope, my joy, my blessing is proudly borne by 
thee; 

Then still thy waves, hush my suspense for him upon the 
sea. 


= 
LINES WRITTEN ON A PUNCIIEON OF SPIRITS. 
BY PHILIP FRENEAU, 

Within these wooden walls confined, 

The ruin lurks of human kind; 

More mischiets here, united, dwell, 

And more diseases haunt this cell, 

Than ever plagued the Egyptian flocks, 

Or ever cursed Pandora's box. 

Within these prison walls repose 

The seeds of many a bloody nose ; 

The chattering tongue, the horrid oath; 

The fist for fighting, nothing loth ; 

The passion quick, no words can tame, 

That bursts like sulphur into flame : 

The nose with diamonds glowing red, 

Tbe bloated eye, the broken head! 


Forever fastened be this door! 
Coufined within, a thousand more 
Destructive fiends of hateful shape, 
Even now are jlotting an escape, 
In slender walls of wood contained, 
Iu all their dirt of death reside 
Fevenge, that ne’er was satisfied ; 
The tree that bears the deadly fruit 
Of murder, maiming and dispute : 
Asault, that innocence assails, 

The images of gloomy jails, 

The giddy thought, on mischief bent, 
The midnight hour in folly spent, 
All these within this cask appear, 
And Jack the hangman in the rear. 


Thrice happy he, who early taught 

By nature, ne'er this poison sought ; 
Wh» friendly to his own repose, 
Treads under foot this worst of foes : 
He, with the purling stream content 
The beverage quaffs that nature meant; 
In reason’s scale his actions weighed, 
His spirits want no foreign aid ; 

Not swelled too high, or sunk too low, 
Placid bis easy minutes flow; 

Long life is his, in vigour passed, 
Existence, welcome to the last, 

A spring that never yet grew stale— 
Such virtue lies in—apam's aLe. 


MARRIED. 

On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. George Chandler, Mr. 
ROBERT HAMEL, to Miss ELIZABETH M‘NELLY. 

On the evening of the 24th inst. by Alderman Scott, of 
Spring Garden, Mr. GEORGE FEASTER, Bucks county, 
Pa. to Mrs. MARY SICKFRET, ot this city, 

On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Payne, Mr. 
CHARLES GOBLIN, of Sunbury, to Miss MARY JANE 
PETERS, of this city. 

On Thursday evening, 25th inst. by the Rev. Wm. P. 
Gibson, Mr. JOSEPH MOORHEAD, Merchant, of this 
city, to Miss ELIZABETH T. youngest daughter of the 
late Matthew Walker, Esq. of Penn Township. 

On Monday evening, 8th inst. by the Rev. William C. 
Cooper, Mr. LORENZO D. LEAYMY, to ithe amiable 
und accomplished Miss JANE C. CROZIER, both of this 
city. 

On Thursday evening, 25th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Grant, 
Mr. WM. M‘CHARD, of Baltimore, to Miss JANE M‘AL. 
ISTER, ot this city. 

On the 25th instant, at Friends’ Meeting House, West 
Field, Burlington county, N. J. CALEB LIPPINCOTT, 
to CHARLOTTE ELDRIDGE. 

Ou Saturday evening, 6th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Russling, 
M:. ROBERT O. SHAW, to Miss CAROLINE HEp- 
BURN, both of this eity. 

On Tuesday evening, 30th ult. by the Rev. Geo. Boyd, 
OSMON REED, to ANNA MARGARETTA, only daugh- 
ter of John Sanders, Esq. all of the Northern Liberties. 

On Sunday evening, 27th ult. by the Rev. M. Felouzef 
a CHARLES HENSLER, to Mrs. A. K. BUJAC, allo 
this city 

Ou Monday evening, by the Rev. Thomas G. Allen, Mr. 
JAS. MARTIN, to Mrs. CATHERINE DOW VES. 

On the 4th uit. by J. Rusling, the Rev. LAWRENCE 
M‘COMBS, of the Philadelphia Conference, to Mrs. SA- 
RAIL ANDREWS, of this city. 

On the 30th ult. by J. Rusling, Mr. WM. ALLEE, of 
Smyrna, Del. to Mrs, ELIZABETH WALKER, formerly 


of Wilmington, Del, 
DIED. 


Suddenly, on Friday morning, 26th inst. JOSEPH D. 

LABARTILE, a native of Fratce, aged 38 years. 

On Thursday morning, AMANDA GOSSNET, aged 6 

years. 

On Taursday night, after a lingering illness, Mrs. ANN 

BURNETT. 

On Thursday morning, 25th inst. AMELIA GUEST, in 

the 79th year of her age. 

ant Saturday moruing, 27th instant, Miss SUSANNAH 

MAY. 

On the morning of the 23d inst. at Wilkesbarre, Mrs. 

HANNAH H. MCLINTOUK, wife of James M*Clintoek, 

sq. and daughter of the late John Johnson, Jr. of Ger 

mantown, leaving an intantdaughter of four days old. 
On Friday morning, AMANDA A. CRAWLEY, 

youngest daughter of Abraham Crawley, in the 3d year 

of her age. 

On the afternoon of the 28th inst. JOHN PAYNE, in 

the 64th year of his age. 

On the 28th inst. Miss MARY ANN M:‘DONNALD, 

aged 17 years, 11 months and 22 days. 

On Sunday morning, 28th inst. MARGARET LISLE, 

in the 65th vear of her age. 

On Sunday afternoon, JONN HUSTLER, in the 55th 

year of his age, late of Yorkshire, England. 

In Brock, near Holland, Mr. GEORGE W. BIDDLE, in 

the 23d year of ns age, a native of Philadelphia—chief 

mate of ship Emulous, of New York. 

At Key West, April llth, DAVID COFFIN PINKHAM, 

Esq. Couasellor at Law and Deputy Collector of the Port 

—a native of Mass. His death was occasioned by a 

wound received in a duel with Dr. B. B, Strobel, formerly 

fCharleston, on the 23d March last. 

On the 20th ultimo, Mrs, ANN WHITTLE, 1m the 67th 

year af her age. 

On Saturday. 21st uitimo, at his late residence, No. 146 

Coates street, ISRABL ANDREWS, aged 63 years—a na- 

tive of Massachusetts, ; 

On the 2th ult. of apoplexy, PHILIP FISHER, Sen. 

aged 70 years, 

On Monday, 29th ult. the Rev. JOSEPH HUTCHINS, 

D. D. aged 6 vears. ® 

Ou Friday, 26th ult. CAROLINE B. infant daughter of 

Robert and Clarissa Dunlevy. 

On Wednesday afternoon, Ist inst. of a lingering illness 

WILLIAM C. son of George R. Fisher, in the 4th year of 


his age, 
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